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If  /  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  witer  it  toould  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  preeipiet 
gf  taxing  unbiaeted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  tear  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  erimee  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  qf  virtues,  when  theg  have  cmg,  then  the  mob  eUtaeke  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearleu.— Dm  Foi. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Turks  have  at  last  defeated  themselves  bj  winning 
a  victory.  They  have  mastered  the  chief  defences  of 
the  valley  of  the  Morava  only  to  find  before  them,  in 
Bismarck’s  phrase,  the  point  of  a  sword  which  is  not 
Milan’s  nor  Tcherna'ieff’s,  and  from  that  sword  they 
have  wisely  recoiled.  It  was  not  till  the  Servian  cause 
was  utterly  desperate  that  the  Czar  at  last  came  to  the 
rescue.  From  Tuesday  last  week,  till  Monday,  was  an 
anxious  time  for  Prince  Milan  and  his  Ministers.  From 
the  23rd  they  could  have  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
keep  the  Turks  from  marching  to  Belgrade,  without 
Kussian  interposition.  On  that  day  the  fortifications  of 
Djnnis,  if  not,  as  was  reported,  the  village  itself,  were 
captured  by  the  invading  troops,  who  from  that  moment  i 
had  the  key  of  the  position  iu  their  hands.  The  raw 
Servian  levies  seem  to  have  been  seized  with  panic,  and 
to  have  fled  in  all  directions,  at  the  mere  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  though  their  Kussian  auxiliaries  made  a 
gallant  stand,  and  used  their  revolvers  freely  against 
the  fugitives,  organised  resistance  was  •  practically  at  an 
end.  The  Turks  steadily  made  their  way  down  the 
Morava  through  entrenchment  after  entrenchment,  and 
on  Sunday  the  consternation  at  Belgrade  reached  its 
height,  and  a  last  urgent  appeal  was  despatched  to 
Livadia.  The  Russian  Court  answered  this  appeal  by 
instructing  General  Ignatieff  on  Monday  to  demand 
from  the  Porte  its  assent  to  an  armistice  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  armistice  was  duly  “signed  and 
sealed  ’’  on  Wednesday,  and  the  order  to  cease  fighting 
was  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  seat  of  war.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  been  forced  at  the  moment  of 
victory  to  yield  upon  less  favourable  terms  than  it 
stickled  for  while  the  issue  was  still  doubtful. 


The  most  substantial  gainers  by  the  Turkish  victories 
have  been  the  Russians,  the  thousands  of  homeless 
starving  wretches  in  Servia,  and  the  unlucky  soldiers 
who  would  have  had  to  bear  the  hardships  of  a  winter 
campaign.  But  the  ending  of  this  miserable  business, 
of  another  phase  of  it  at  least,  would  seem  to  have 
made  everybody  happy,  for  the  Turks  have  “  vindicated 
their  superiority  in  the  field,’’  and  can  now  claim  praise 
for  magnanimity  in  foregoing  the  fruits  of  their  military 
success.  It  would  not  seem  that  they  are  likely  to  reap 
any  other  advantage,  and  it  is  a  nice  question,  upon 
which  perhaps  light  ma^  be  thrown  when  people  have 
ceased  to  be  interested  in  it,  what  can  have  been  their 
motives  for  making  this  last  desperate  struggle  ?  Was 
it  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people  r  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  remarked  that 


the  last  forward  movement  in  the  Morava  valley  began 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Bairam,  and  uiat 
it’  was  crowned  with  complete  success  on  the  last. 
Perhaps  the  Government  feared  an  outbreak  of  fana- 
,  ticism  during  the  period  of  excitement,  and  gave  orders 
»  for  an  advance  as  a  safety-valve.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
fierce  valour  with  which  the  Turks  are  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  fought,  may  be  explained  by  their  hopes 
of  special  privileges  in  the  next  world  if  they  fell  during 
the  holy  season. 

That  the  Turks  would.yield  as  soon  as  they  were  left 
face  to  face  with  Russia,  and  presented  with  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  submission  or  war,  was  a  very  fair  probability, 
but  by  no  means  a  certainty,  if  we  were  guided  by  the 
line  they  had  taken  in  former  times.  In  the  great 
struggle  for  existence  fifty  years  ago,  Sultan  Mahmoud 
resisted  against  still  more  threatening  circumstances, 
trusting  to  the  chances  of  a  breach  in  the  European 
union.  England,  France,  and  Russia  were  combined 
against  him,  but  he  did  not  give  in  till  the  Russians  were 
within  three  days’  march  of  Constantinople.  And  all 
the  time  too,  he  had  kept  down  his  subjects  with  one 
hand,  while  he  fought  the  Russians  with  the  other. 
But  the  rulers  of  Turkey  to-day  are  not  Mahmouds.  It 
is  clear  from  the  curious  scrape  into  which  the  Daily 
Telegraph  has  got,  if  from  nothing  else,  that  the  leading 
statesmen  in  Turkey  see  wisdom  in  submission.  The 
Telegraph  reported  on  Monday,  before  the  news  of  the 
Russian  ultimatum  came,  that  an  armistice  was  already 
“  signed  and  sealed.”  This  proved  to  have  been  only  a 
g^ess,  like  the  guess  made  by  the  same  journal  three 
weeks  before,  about  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Derby’s 
armistice,  but  the  Telegraph  claims  to  have  had  the 
highest  authority  for  its  statement.  This  obviously 
means  that  the  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph  was  in 
communication  with  some  high  official,  and  that  he 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  submission  and  peace  so 
strongly  that  the  correspondent  hazarded  an  assertion 
that  ^e  armistice  had  actually  been  concluded. 

Now  that  the  armistice  has  been  concluded,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  it  ?  What  is  the  next  step  ?  The  next 
step  probably  will  be  a  conference  of  ambassadors  in 
Constantinople,  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace  between 
Servia  and  Turkey.  At  that  conference  Turkey  will  be 
represented,  and  will  probably  prefer  claims  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  recent  successes,  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
Russia  will  agree,  after  having  “  posed  as  the  friend  of 
Servia,”  to  anything  more  dis^vantageous  for  her 
protege  than  a  return  to  the  status  quo.  The  hardy  little 
State  of  Montenegro,  which  has  once  more  given  proof 
of  its  fighting  capacity,  will  probably  receive  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  territory,  the  bribe  by  which  Lord  Derby  last 
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year  advised  the  Porte  to  buy  off  its  support  to  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  Herzegovina.  Peace  being  thus  re¬ 
established,  and  nothing  happening  in  the  interim,  there 
will  follow  another  conference,  which  there  is  some  talk 
of  holding  at  Brussels,  and  at  which  Russia  objects  to 
Turkey  being  represented,  in  order  to  settle  the  question 
of  reforms.  The  basis  of  this  conference,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  be  Lord  Derby’s  proposals,  and  it  is  stated 
from  Vienna  that,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
guarantees,  Russia  is  willing  to  allow  Turkey  a  certain 
period  to  carry  through  the  reforms  stipulated.  That 
IS  to  say,  the  present  set  of  things  is  towards  another 
patch  up,  a  repldtrage^  of  the  status  quo.  The  Turks 
are  to  have  yet  another  chance  ! 


The  Austrian  Government  is  doing  its  best  not  to 
wound  Russian  susceptibilities,  and  keep  the  peace 
within  its  own  borders,  by  forbidding  all  political  de¬ 
monstrations,  on  behalf  either  of  the  Turks  or  of  the 
Slavs.  Apparently  the  Government  has  considerable 
difficulty  in  enforcing  this  order  in  Hungary.  A  large 
number  of  students,  of  ex-soldiers  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution,  ‘and  of  working-men,  continue  to  express 
their  hostility  to  Russia.  Since  the  torchlight  pro¬ 
cession  has  been  forbidden,  which  the  students  wished 
to  make  before  the  Turkish  Consulate,  an  address  of  the 
University  Youth  to  Midhat  Pasha  has  been  resolved 
upon,  in  which  the  protection  given  by  the  Porte  to  the 
Magyar  exiles  of  1849  is  brought  to  recollection,  and 
sympathy  is  expressed  with  Midhat  Pasha’s  Reform 
polioy.  The  excitement  against  Russia  is  very  great  in 
Hungary.  The  interpellations  made  in  the  Austrian 
Reichstag  have  given  much  satisfaction  at  Pesth. 


The  German  Parliament — not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  for  which  separate 
elections  are  held — was  not  opened  by  the  Emperor 
in  person,  contrary  to  a  previous  expectation.  A 
convenient  hoarseness  prevented  His  Majesty.  Had 
William  I.  made  his  appearance,  the  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor  would  also  have  had  to  leave  Varzin  ;  but  Prince 
Bismarck  still  prefers  playing  hide-and-seek,  and  will 
probably  stay  away  from  the  Reichstag  altogether, 
unless  something  extraordinary  should  occur.  The 
independent  Liberal  Press  of  Germany  is  little  edified 
by  this  deaf-mute  game.  A  passage  in  the  speech  read 
from  the  throne,  referring  to  the  Eastern  crisis,  contains 
an  expression  which  has  been  given  a  somewhat  different 
shade  in  Reuter’s  telegram.  The  better  translation  we 
believe  to  be  this  : — The  earnest  efforts  of  His  Majesty 
will  invariably  be  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of 
good  relations  with  all  the  Powers,  especially  with  those 
which  have  been  accustomed  to  stand  nearer  to 
Germany  in  a  neighbourly  manner  {uachharlich)  and 
through  historical  ties,  and  to  preserve  peace  by 
friendly  mediation  between  them,  whenever  it  might  be 
threatened.”  The  National  Zeitung  says  that,  among 
the  Powers  so  indicated,  Austria  and  Russia,  as  well  as 
England,  are  to  bo  understood.  Only  some  thirty  or 
forty  members,  out  of  the  400,  were  present  at  this 
opening  ceremony  of  the  German  Reichstag. 


The  electoral  colleges  in  Prussia  have  now  also  cast 
their  votes.  From  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the 
members  returned,  we  see  that  the  estimate  we  made 
last  week  is  fully  borne  out.  In  almost  every  corre¬ 
spondence  it  had  been  stated  that  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  the  Conservative  and  Ultramontane  element. 
The  list  before  us  proves  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Con¬ 
servative  and  Ultramontane  parties  have  remained  en¬ 
tirely  stationary  in  numbers,  whilst  the  National  Liberals 
and  the  Progressists  have  gained  seven  seats,  partly 
from  the  more  slow-going  Old  Liberals,  partly  from  the 
Polish  section,  in  which  mixed  secessionist  and  Roman 
Catholic  views  prevail.  In  the  capital  of  Posen,  a  Ger¬ 
man  National  Liberal  was  returned.  The  result'  of  the 
elections  having  been  reported  incorrectly  in  a  Reuter’s 
telegram,  and  in  a  Berlin  letter  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 


we  give  here  the  real  distribution  of  parties : — ^National 
Liberals,  178 ;  Progressists,  70 ;  Old  Liberals,  and 
Liberals  not  ranged  in  any  section,  8 ;  Conservatives  of 
various  description,  72 ;  Centre  party  (including  Ultra- 
montanes,  and  a  few  Particularists),  88  ;  Polish  section^ 
15  ;  Danish  section,  2.  Total,  433.  The  Liberal  party, 
of  all  denominations,  is  thus  composed  of  256  members. 
In  matters  national,  they  are  generally  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  Conservatives.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  even  in  a  country  like  Prussia — where,  more  than  in 
other  German  States,  Mecklenburg  excepted,  the  power 
of  aristocratic  landowners  is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  at  least  in  the  provinces  east  of  the  Elbe — the 
Tories  should,  in  spite  of  the  countenance  given  to  them 
by  Government  influence,  only  have  obtained  72  mem¬ 
bers,  whilst  the  Liberals  muster  256  strong. 


The  number  of  persons  arrested  in  Spain,  under  a 
charge  of  being  implicated  in  a  Republican  conspiracy, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  200,  and  includes  men  of  high 
rank  and  station  in  the  political  and  the  military  world. 
The  arrests  were  made  at  Madrid,  Sevilla,  Granada, 
Cadiz,  Saragossa,  Alicante,  Almeria,  Santander,  and  in 
many  other  towns.  From  the  names  before  us  we  see 
that  the  coup  (Petal  Government  has  treated  as  “  Repub¬ 
licans  ”  not  a  few  men  known  simply  for  their  Liberal 
opinions.  Thus  the  police  have  pounced  upon  mere  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  ex-Minister  Sagasta,  who  in  his  organ, 
the  Iberia^  had  declared  that  if  the  King  were  to  call 
him  to  the  Ministry,  he  (Sagasta)  would  insist  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Constitution  of  1869,  which  stipulates 
universal  suffrage,  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  the  right  of 
meeting,  religious  liberty,  and  so  fortli.  We  suppose 
Seiior  Canovas  del  Castillo  would  greatly  like  to  clap 
this  rival  of  his  into  prison.  At  all  events,  he  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  strike  terror  into  the  Left  by  seizing  a 
number  of  the  partisans  of  Sagasta.  It  is  as  if  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Forster,  or  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
were  placed  in  the  Tower  under  a  charge  of  a  plot 
against  the  Crown.  The  majority  of  those  arrested  in 
Spain  are,  no  doubt.  Republicans.  It  looks  strange, 
however,  that  the  mysterious  woman  upon  whom 
Zorilla’s  alleged  orders  for  an  immediate  revolutionaiy 
rising  were  found,  should  have  escaped  as  soon  as 
those  compromising  papers  were  taken  from  her.  A 
suspicion  has  arisen  that  this  woman  is  a  myth, 
and  that  the  police  have  used  practices  not  un¬ 
known  under  various  French  and  other  Continental 
Governments.  A  declaration  publicly  made  in  the  name 
of  a  number  of  moderate  Liberals,  among  whom  we 
find  the  names  of  Seuor  Sagasta,  of  Marshal  Serrano, 
Duke  de  la  Torre,  and  even  of  Senor  Ulloa,  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  each  and  all  continue  to  be  Constitu¬ 
tional  Monarchists.”  It  is  as  if  a  similar  declaration 
were  made  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  or  by  Mr. 
Butler- Johns  tone.  The  party-group,  represented  by 
Senor  Ulloa,  for  which  the  Revista  de  Espaua  serves  as 
an  organ,  is  so  Conservative  that  it  actually  wishes  to 
retain  the  present  Alfonsist  Constitution,  only  desiring  to 
introduce  a  few  ameliorations  in  it.  Yet,  even  that  party- 
group  has  already  to  publish  assertions  of  loyalty,  lest 
some  razzia  shonld  be  made  upon  its  own  members. 
When  a  Government  in  Spain  proceeds  to  such  acts  of 
absurd  violence,  its  position  may  safely  be  assumed  to 
be  moi’ally  a  very  weak  one.  In  course  of  time,  the  in¬ 
evitable  effect  will  make  itself  felt. 


The  “  Proposition  Gatineau  ”  is  the  first  grave  ques¬ 
tion  of  domestic  interest  that  has  come  before  the  French 
Chambers  in  the  Session  which  opened  this  week.  It 
was  presented  yesterday,  and  will  lead,  it  is  supposed,  to 
a  prolonged  debate.  The  Bill  of  M.  Gatineau  would 
prohibit  all  prosecutions  of  persons  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  Communistic  Insurrection  of  1871,  unless  the 
charges  referred  to  such  grave  social  "crimes,  non¬ 
political  in  their  character,  as  assassination,  incen¬ 
diarism,  or  robbery.  The  Amnesty  agitation  daring 
the  recess  has  given  this  demand  a  serious  bearing 
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npon  the  relations  which,  at  the  best,  are  somewhat 
aHiBcial,  between  the  Marshal,  the  Ministry,  and  the 
Chambers.  The  Cabinet,  it  is  believed,  must  hold  itself 
pledged  to  the  policy  of  the  Marshal’s  letter  of  June  last, 
which  would  bo  overthrown  by  the  G&tincau  Bill,  but 
should  it  do  so,  it  may  encounter  a  defeat  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  which  has  created  and  which  supports  it.  Should 
the  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiate  the  policy  of 
the  letter  oi  June,  the  Marshal-President  may  be  offended. 
To  make  this  breach  is  the  present  object  of  the  Right, 
which  is  in  a  very  warlike  mood  just  now. 


The  Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  have,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Presidential  struggle,  got  rid  of  the  most 
formidable  of  their  intestine  dangers.  If  they  had  been 
beaten  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  some  time  ago 
seemed  not  unlikely,  they  would  hardly  have  been  able, 
except  by  some  extraordinary  successes  in  other  places, 
to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  The 
Republicans  could  not  have  looked  for  a  “  square  ” 
victory  in  New  York,  for  the  Democratic  vote  in  the 
city  is  too  great  to  be  counter-weighed  by  the  slight 
preponderance  of  the  Republicans  iu  the  rural  districts. 
But  until  this  week  the  Democrats  of  the  city  were 
split  up  into  three  sections,  seemingly  irreconcilable  and 
unforgiving,  and  the  Republicans,  by  allying  themselves 
with  one  of  these,  might  have  fairly  hoped  to  conquer 
the  regular  Democratic  forces  of  Tammany  Hall.  Only 
a  week,  however,  before  the  decisive  conflict,  the  Tam¬ 
many  and  the  anti-Tammany  factions  have  been  recon¬ 
ciled  in  the  local  struggle,  with  the  certainty,  or  nearly 
the  certainty,  of  securing  the  full  city  vote,  and  the 
probability  of  securing  the  State  vote  for  Mr.  Tilden. 
They  are  very  confldent,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  majority  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  effect  of  the  Transvaal  War  upon  the  native 
mind  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa  has  already  been 
dangerously  experienced.  The  authority  of  Captain 
Blyth,  the  frontier  superintendent  on  the  north-eastern 
borders  of  the  Cape  Colony,  has  been  resisted  by  some 
native  chiefs  who  lately  were  spoken  of  as  probable  dis- 
tjrbers  of  the  peace.  These  have  heard  of  the  defeat  I 
of  the  Transvaal  Commando,  and  have  been  encouraged 
to  defy  the  white  men.  It  is  stated  that  large  reinforce¬ 
ments  have  been  ordered  to  support  Captain  Blyth.  In 
the  Transvaal  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Boers  is,  it  seems, 
reviving,  though  the  flnances  are  acknowledged  to  be 
in  a  state  of  terrible  confusion.  President  Burgers  has 
accused  the  British  Gk>vemment  of  “arrogance,”  and  on 
the  whole  the  chances  of  immediate  confederation  with 
the  free  assent  of  the  Dutch  are  not  at  present  con¬ 
siderable. 

We  copy  the  following  report  from  the  Daily  News  of 
Wednesday.  “This  evening  an  address  was  presented 
in  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Edinburgh,  to  Lord  John 
Manners,  M.P.,  from  the  Working-Men’s  Conservative 
Association  of  Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Dalkeith  pre¬ 
sided,  and  the  meeting  was  composed  of  the  Association, 
the  Conservative  Committee  for  the  County,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Constitutional  Association,  and  a  number 
of  gentlemen  from  a  distance.  Among  those  on  the 
platform  were  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  M.P., 
Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird,  Mr.  Orr  Ewing,  M.P., 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Ac. 
Apologies  for  absence  were  read  from  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Sir  W. 
Anstruther,  M.P.,  Sir  G.  H.  Douglas,  M.P.,  Sir  G.  G. 
Montgomery,  M.P.,  Messrs.  A.  A.  Whitelaw,  Charles 
Dalrymple,  R.  Vans  Agnew,  Mark  Stewart,  and  C. 
Alexander,  members  of  Parliament,  and  from  Major- 
General  Anderson.”  What  a  sense  of  humour  those 
reporters  have  !  This  is  how  they  state  the  component 
elements  of  a  gathering  of  Conservative  working-men. 

That  “  subaltern’s  Bible,”  the  monthly  Army  List, 
deserves  a  little  study  just  at  present.  A  considerable 


number  of  regiments  will  be  found  with  wide  gaps  in 
the  junior  commissioned  ranks.  The  vacancies  among 
subaltern  grades  vary  from  15  to  33  per  cent,  of  the 
established  strength.  One  battalion,  in  particular, 
lately  embarked  for  foreign  service,  destitute  not  only 
of  about  a  third  of  its  subalterns,  but  without  either  an 
instructor  of  musketry  or  a  seijeant-major,  the  two 
officials  next  in  importance  to  the  commanding  officer 
and  adjutant.  Why  should  there  be  this  depletion  ? 
Must  we  therefore  assume  that  the  authorities  have  at 
last  discovered  the  army  to  be  over- officered  on  its 
peace  establishment,  even  for  purposes  of  active  service  ? 
Or  are  they  allowing  these  vacancies  to  remain  unfllled 
in  order  to  help  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  in  keeping  within 
his  estimates  P  The  position  is  this.  Either  the 
authorised  number  of  subalterns  is  excessive,  or  those 
regiments  which  now  show  chasms  in  their  junior  com-, 
missioned  ranks  are  inefficient.  We  present  this 
dilemma  to  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards.  It  may 
serve  to  amuse  leisure  moments  until  war  breaks  out. 


RUSSIA  IN  TURKISTAN  AND  IN  TURKEY. 

It  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  bring 
into  prominence  any  subject,  except  perhaps  Homer- 
ology,  that  he  chooses  to  discuss,  and  on  the  whole  he 
has  acted  wisely  in  agitating  at  the  present  moment  the 
question  of  the  misdeeds  of  Russians  in  Central  Asia. 
The  question  has  no  manner  of  relevance,  direct,  indirect, 
oblique,  or  collateral  to  the  great  question  which  has 
been  exercising  the  public  mind  for  the  last  few  months, 
beyond  the  accident  that  Mr.  Schuyler’s  book  on  Tur- 
kistan  appeared  when  the  European  Powers  had  been 
roused  by  a  renewal  of  the  periodical  insurrections  and 
massacres  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  more  humane 
Government  for  Turkey.  But  Mr.  Schuyler,  in  the 
course  of  his  minute  and  careful  description  of  the 
present  condition  and  recent  history  of  Central  Asia, 
had  charged  a  Russian  General  with  issuing  and  Russian 
soldiers  with  executing  an  order  of  barbarous  cruelty 
against  a  stubborn  lawless  Turkoman  tribe  in  the 
Khivan  campaign  of  1873,  and  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette 
had  seized  upon  this  incident  for  the  purpose  of  preju¬ 
dicing  the  English  people  against  taking  any  steps  in 
concert  with  Russia  to  secure  better  government  for  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey.  General  Kanfmann 
ordered  the  extermination  of  the  Yomuds  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  age  or  sex  ;  therefore,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  should  take  no  steps  in  concert  with  Russia  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Bulgarians — such  was 
the  argument  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  If  such  an 
argument  had  been  used  by  any  journal  when  the  public 
mind  was  in  an  ordinary  state  of  calmness,  its  utter  in¬ 
coherence  would  have  been  at  once  apparent.  But  the 
public  mind  was  heated  ;  party  spirit,  afraid  to  declare 
itself  openly,  was  beginning  to  long  for  secret  gratifi¬ 
cation  ;  and  an  argument  which  would  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  smile  at  another  time  was  hailed  with 
acclamations  when  it  wore  the  appearance  of  a  triumph 
over  Mr.  Gladstone.  “You  propose,”  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  said  to  him,  “  to  expel  the  Turks  from  Bulgaria 
because  they  have  committed  unheard-of  horrors  on  its 
Christian  inhabitants ;  you  propose  to  do  this  with  the 
help  of  the  Russians ;  read  Mr.  Schuyler’s  book,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  Russians  are  as  bad  as  the  Turks. 
You  call  upon  the  English  people  to  join  hands  with 
Russia  in  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation,  to  *  emulate 
her  good  deeds ;  ’  read  Mr.  Schuyler,  and  you  will  see 
what  her  good  deeds  are  like.  You  are  a  humanitarian 
ranter.” 

In  so  far  as  this  line  of  argument  had  for  its  object 
the  irritation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  has  succeeded.  Mr. 
Gladstone  replies  at  length  in  the  Contemporary  RevieiVf 
and  says  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^s  paraphrase  of  Mr. 
Schuyler  is  such  as  “  it  would  be  weakness  to  call  any¬ 
thing  but  dishonest.”  Mr.  Gladstone  frankly  charges 
the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  with  having  “garbled 
and  suppressed  evidence,”  and  with  having  ignored 
every  principle  of  “justice,  charity,  and  decency.”  We 
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cannot  help  regretting  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  this  form  of  reply.  It  is 
not  for  08  to  say  that  there  is  any  derogation  from 
his  dignity  in  replying  directly  to  a  newspaper ;  news¬ 
papers  are  powers  as  much  as  members  of  Parliament, 
and  it  is  a  frank  and  manly  course  to  meet  them 
directly.  But  the  line  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply  is  not 
well  chosen.  True,  he  thoroughly  establishes  his  accu¬ 
sation  against  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  He  convicts  that 
journal  unmistakeably  of  having  exaggerated  and  even 
falsified  Mr.  Schuyler’s  account  of  Russian  doings  in 
Turkistan,  of  putting  forward  an  exceptional  and  isolated 
case  as  if  it  had  been  the  rule,  of  not  merely  suppressing 
Mr.  Schuyler’s  deliberate  evidence  that  “  the  Russian 
movements  in  Turkistan  have  been  marked  by  great 
discipline  and  humanity,”  but  alleging  that  Mr.  Schuyler 
would  not  have  given  that  evidence  if  he  had  known, 
when  he  wrote  the  first  chapters  of  his  book,  what  he  knew 
when  he  wrote  the  last  chapters.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
ought  to  have  seen  beforehand  how  easy  it  was  to  evade  a 
charge  of  inaccuracy  in  such  a  matter,  and  to  throw 
the  readers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  a  false  scent  by 
raising  counter  charges  of  inaccuracy,  to  which  he 
could  not  reply  without  seeming  to  condescend  to  petti¬ 
fogging  details,  and  without  obscuring  the  main  issue 
by  elaborate  dissertations  on  the  significance  of  parti- 
•cular  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  qualifying  clauses.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette^  convicted  of 
having  quoted  part  of  a  sentence  to  suit  its  own  pur¬ 
poses,  replies  that  if  it  had  quoted  the  whole,  it  would 
have  made  its  case  still  stronger,  and  such  a  contention 
could  not  be  answered  seriously  and  in  convincing 
detail  without  pursuing  the  windings  of  the  subject 


the  truth,  the  facts  are  not  such  as  any  impartial  man 
would  care  to  extenuate.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Schuyler’s  evidence  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be 
lightly  set  aside.  We  can  refuse  to  believe  it  only  by 
supposing  him  to  have  mistranslated  the  official  report 
from  which  he  quotes,  and  to  have  been  deceived  by  a 
professed  eyewitness,  a  Russian,  who  took  part  in  the 
expedition.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  MacGahan,  who  also 
accompanied  the  expedition,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  order,  and  saw  no  cruelties  such  as  Mr.  Schuyler 
reports  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gromof.  But  the 
wisdom  of  discussing  the  probabilities  at  such  a  moment 
as  the  present  is  very  doubtful.  The  question  having 
been  raised,  the  paramount  duty  of  every  English 
politician,  whether  in  Parliament  or  in  the  Press,  is  to 
help  in  makin. 


clear  against  those  who  are  tiying 
to  use  it  for  party  purposes,  that  whichever  way 
it  may  be  decided,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Turkey.  It  no  doubt 
is  an  effective  argument,  ad  captandum^  to  reproach 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  misdeeds  of  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia,  and  to  charge  him  with  limiting  his 
humanity  to  the  Bulgarians,  refusing  his  sympathy  to 
the  Turkomans,  believing  stories  of  cruelties  practised 
on  the  one  and  denying  stories  of  cruelties  practised  on 
the  other.  But  even  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed  to 
put  Russian  rule  in  place  of  Ottoman  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  pertinent 
to  argue  that  the  Russians  were  as  bad  as  the  Turks, 
unless  it  had  been  shown  that  the  circumstances  in 
Turkey  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  circumstances  in 
Turkistan.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  no  such  thing. 
No  such  thing  has  been  proposed  by  any  English  poli¬ 
tician.  To  bring  forward  General  Kaufmann’s  deeds 
in  Turkistan,  as  bearing  on  the  present  situation,  is 
simply  an  act  of  wanton  mischief,  for  the  enormity  of 
which  no  language  can  be  too  strong. 


EGYPT  AND  HER  CREDITORS. 

Events  have  marched  so  rapidly  and  steadily  forward 
in  the  East  within  the  last  half-year,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Cave’s 
mission,  or  even  to  the  time  when  that  mission  was  ex¬ 
plained  and  defended  in  Parliament.  The  hopes  and 
fears  then  current  are  now  as  obsolete  and  worthless 
as  the  information  of  last  year’s  almanacks.  The 
situation  in  Egypt  was,  as  Mr.  Cave  was  compelled 
to  confess,  one  that  changed  from  week  to  week,  and 
almost  from  day  to  day.  It  was  possible,  so  the  most 
sanguine  contended,  to  seize  a  critical  and  momentary 
pause  in  the  swift  descent  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
towards  bankruptcy,  and  then  to  erect  the  barriers  of  a 
reformed  policy.  But  one  opportunity  of  this  kind  after 
another  was  neglected  or  mismanaged,  and  the  finances 
of  Egypt  became  more  and  more  inextricably  involved  in 
confusion.  Once  again  there  is  a  feeble  gleam  of  hope. 
On  Thursday  Mr.  Goschen  presented  to  the  Khedive 
his  new  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  debt  and 
revenues  of  Egypt,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Egyptian  Government  will  grasp  this 
chance,  probably  the  last  remaining  chance,  of  in  some 
degree  rehabilitating  its  credit  in  the  money  markets  of 
Europe.  Egyptian  credit  has  fallen  to  deep  debasement 
since  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  surprised 
the  world  just  twelve  months  ago.  The  adverse  effect 
of  Mr.  Cave’s  report,  and  of  the  decision  formed  by  the 
British  Government  upon  that  report,  was  not  instigated 
by  the  unification  scheme  in  which  few  heartily  believed. 
The  new  promises  of  the  Khedive  under  the  scheme  in 
question  were  of  no  greater  value  to  the  foreign  creditor 
than  those  which  had  been  deliberately  made  and  un¬ 
scrupulously  broken  so  often  before.  The  new  guaran¬ 
tees  offered  were  of  doubtful  utility  when  weighed 
against  the  possibilities  of  caprice  or  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Khedive.  The  bondholders  rightly  hesitated 
to  accept  a  compromise  so  unsatisfactory  and  unstable, 
of  which  the  real  purpose  was  thought  to  be  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  for  new  borrowings.  After  long 
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negotiations  the  Egyptian  creditors  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  representing  almost  the  entirety  of  the  claims  npon 
the  treasury  of  Egypt,  agreed  upon  a  common  policy 
and  a  decided  line  of  action.  By  this  time  the  political 
events  in  Turkey  had  deprived  the  financial  negotiations 
with  the  Khedive  of  much  of  their  interest  for  diplo¬ 
matists  and  politicians,  and  the  business  arrangements 
of  the  parties  concerned  were  not  likely  to  be  impeded 
by  intrigues  having  remote  and  nncoi^fessed  objects. 
Thus  at  last,  and  we  may  hope  finally,  the  suppressed 
but  real  competition  for  influence  in  Egypt  between  the 
French  and  English  interests  disappeared.  The  English 
bondholders  were  willing  to  trust  wholly  to  the  good 
sense  of  Mr.  Goschcn,  who,  at  a  considerable  sacrifice 
of  personal  convenience,  had  consented  to  go  out  to 
Cairo  and  examine  what  terms  could  be  made  with  the 
Khedive.  The  French  bondholders,  in  the  same  way, 
had  placed  their  interests  without  reservation  in  the 
charge  of  M.  Joubert.  And  Mr.  Goschen  and  M.  Jou- 
bert  had  arrived  at  an  entire  agreement  as  to  the  objects 
and  methods  of  the  mission  which  they  were  under¬ 
taking,  when  in  compliance  with  the  Khedive’s  invita¬ 
tion  they  set  out,  a  month  ago,  for  Egypt.  Carrying 
“  full  powers  ”  to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done  for 
their  clients,  the  financial  envoys  felt  that  they  had  two 
duties  to  perform — the  first  to  investigate  the  present 
financial  condition  of  Egypt ;  and,  the  second,  to  force 
the  Khedive  into  conceding  the  maximum  of  fair  treat¬ 
ment  to  his  creditors.  How  far  they  have  been  successful 
in  either  part  of  their  labours  will  not  be  disclosed  until 
Mr.  Goschen’s  return  to  this  country. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  note  some 
of  the  facts  and  speculations  connected  with  this  mission. 
The  Khedive’s  Unification  Decree  of  May  7  last,  by 
which  he  lumped  together  the  funded  and  unfunded  and 
Daira  debts,  and  consolidated  them  as  obligations 
amounting  to  ninety-one  millions  sterling,  and  to  bear 
interest  at  7  per  cent,  all  round,  was  objected  to  by  the 
secured  bondholders  for  many  good  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  unsound ; 
it  was  an  audacious  autocratic  act,  by  which  a  debtor 
assumed  the  right  to  modify,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  his 
will,  his  obligation  towards  his  creditors.  As  Mr. 
Goschen  pointed  out  in  his  letter  accepting  the  Khedive’s 
invitation,  “  The  English  bondholders  feel  deeply  ag¬ 
grieved  that  the  Decree  of  May  7  was  passed  without 
any  previous  notification  being  made  or  any  opportunity 
being  given  them  to  place  their  views  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  your  Highness.  A  fresh  blow  would  be  given 
to  Egyptian  credit  if  a  similar  course  were  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  others  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
scheme  altering  that  of  May  7.” 

This  warning  hint  was  not  given  without  urgent 
reasons.  Various  rumours  and  suggestions  in  the  nature 
of  “  feelers  ”  had  been  put  forward  in  a  quiet  way  by 
the  Khedive’s  agents,  pointing  to  the  likelihood  of  new 
“  modifications,”  the  principal  one  being  a  reduction  of 
the  interest  from  7  to  5  per  cent.  Mr.  Goschen  did  not 
in  the  least  disapprove  of  some  such  reduction,  which 
may  be  found  to  be  a  financial  necessity,  but  he  con¬ 
tended  with  irresistible  force  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
should  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  absence  of  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  representatives  of  the  bondholders. 
There  were,  however,  other  objections  to  the  May 
Decree;  Mr.  Goschen,  in  summarising  them  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Khedive,  describes  them  as  being 
directed,  “  firstly,  against  the  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt  since  the  report  of  Mr.  Cave ; 
secondly,  against  the  bonification  of  25  per  cent,  to  the 
holders  of  the  floating  debt,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  that  increase;  thirdly,  against  the 
withdrawal  of  the  securities  from  the  holders  of  the  old 
funded  debts  and  their  application  to  the  new  unified 
debt  of  ninety-one  millions ;  fourthly,  to  the  very  in¬ 
adequate  compensation  granted  to  the  holders  of  the  short 
loans.”  The  withdrawal  of  the  special  and  separately 
hypothecated  securities  from  particular  loans,  with¬ 
out  any  sort  of  compensatory  arrangement,  was  naturally 
unpopular,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Goschen 
was  accurate  in  describing  the  prevalent  feeling  among 


the  vast  majority  of  the  bondholders.  Setting  aside 
elaborate  schemes  and  precise  calculations  which  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Egyptian  finances  have  ceased  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  facts,  the  creditors  of  Egypt  now  simply 
deniand  that  “proper  securities  be  taken  that  all  the 
available  revenues  should  without  fail,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  had  lent  money  to  the  Egyptian  Government;” 
and,  Mr.  Goschen  adds,  “  if  they  (the  bondholders) 
were  prepared  to  surrender  any  of  their  claims  it  would 
only  be  on  this  ground — that  Egypt  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  whole  amount.”  How  far  is  the  former  conces¬ 
sion  likely  to  be  granted  by  the  Khedive  ?  How  far  is 
the  latter  likely  to  be  thrnst  upon  the  bondholders  by 
an  inexorable  necessity  ?  These  are  the  central  points 
of  interest  in  the  pending  mission  of  Mr.  Goschen  and 
M.  Joubert,  and  we  presume  that  some  revelation  in 
respect  of  them  will  be  made  before  many  days. 

The  Khedive,  it  is  said,  has  given  evidence  of  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  financial  control  by  the  formation 
of  the  International  Commission  of  three  representatives 
nominated  by  France,  Italy,  and  Austria.  But  this 
arrangement  cannot  possibly  work  without  material 
changes,  and  it  must  continue  to  be  regarded  as  un¬ 
acceptable  until  there  are  very  different  guarantees  for 
its  permanence  from  those  provided  at  present.  It  was 
created  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  it  may  be  annulled  by 
the  same  easy  magic.  But  if  its  stability  could  bo 
assured,  we  should  still  have  to  demand  efficient 
machinery  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  revenues 
pledged  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  More¬ 
over  the  English  bondholders  would  have  to  bo  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Commission,  and  this  will  not  be  done,  in 
an  anthoritative  manner,  nnless  the  Khedive  makes  larger 
concessions  of  his  power  than  at  present  appears  at  all 
likely.  What  Mr.  Goschen  said  of  himself  individually 
it  may  be  said  of  this  country,  and,  we  hope,  of  its  Go¬ 
vernment.  “  He  emphatically  stated  that  he  would  not 
be  a  party  to  bolstering  up  Egyptian  credit  if  he  found 
the  state  of  things  there  was  unsatisfactory ;  he  must 
try  to  make  an  arrangement,  not  which  would  start  up 
prices  but  which  would  give  solidity  to  the  stock.”  The 
decision  of  the  International  Tribunal  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  creditors  of  the  Daira  breaks  up  the  unifica¬ 
tion  scheme,  and  so  far  may  bring  the  Khedive  nearer 
to  the  views  of  the  bondholders’  representations.  But 
we  have  the  gravest  doubts  whether  the  Khedive  will 
consent  to  give  such  permanent  securities  for  the  proper 
application  of  the  hypothecated  revenues  as  may  satisfy 
Mr.  Goschen  ;  and  if  ho  does  not,  we  feel  assured  Mr. 
Goschen  will  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  will  promote 
no  ricketty  arrangement. 


THE  ASIATIC  “SICK  MAN.” 

A  morning  contemporary’s  comparison  of  China  with 
Turkey  holds  good  only  in  a  limited  sense.  The  China¬ 
man  lies  like  a  Turk  ;  and,  like  a  Turk,  he  detests  foreign 
interference.  But  he  has  never  yet,  under  pretence  of 
turning  over  a  new  leaf,  swindled  ns  out  of  our  money. 
As  in  Turkey,  so  in  China,  the  Imperial  edifice  has  for 
generations  seemed  to  be  tottering  towards  its  fall ; 
high  officials  have  become  millionaires  on  miserable 
salaries  ;  and  the  fruit  of  popular  discontent  has  been 
conspiracy  against  the  State.  But  there  is  this  vast 
difference — in  Turkey  it  is  the  race  that  is  “  sick  ” ; 
in  China  it  is  the  dynasty.  The  Turk  has  had  his 
day ;  the  Chinaman,  waking  up  to  a  new  life,  is  fol¬ 
lowing — slowly,  indeed,  but  still  following — in  the 
wake  of  his  Japanese  neighbour.  The  Chinaman 

has  had  a  fair  excuse  for  his  lying  and  his 
hatreds ;  the  Turk  none.  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Ruther¬ 
ford  Alcock  have  shown  that  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  the  Chinese  have  experienced  in  adapting  their 
complex  fiscal  system  to  our  commercial  treaties  with 
them,  is  the  secret  of  half  their  lying.  They  have 
lied  horribly  in  the  Margary  case,  and  their  trifling  and 
dodging  with  Sir  Thomas  Wade  was  of  the  most  ag^a- 
vating  kind.  But  for  this  they  have  already  m^e  a 
fiiir  atonement ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  may  be  enough  to 
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observe  that  those  who  have  the  most  closely  studied 
Anglo-Chinese  history,  will  be  the  readiest  to  admit  the 
force  of  extenu  ating  circumstances.  To  take  the  most 
notorious  ^class  of  instances,  the  Chinese  have  often 
barbarously  murdered  the  missionaries,  and  their  con¬ 
verts  ;  but  then,  the  most  successful  of  these  mission¬ 
aries — the  French — have  often  committed,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  the  fatal  blunder  of 
employing  professional  kidnappers  to  bring  uncared-for 
children  to  the  Mission  homes.  Native  suspicion  and 
dread  of  the  foreigners  have  assumed  the  most  ludicrous 
and  unintelligible  forms.  While  theoretically  approving 
of  railways,  the  Chinese  officials  quaked  in  their  shoes 
at  the  prospect  of  a  toy  lino  from  Shanghae  to  Woosung. 
Jjay  down,  they  said  to  us,  as  many  telegraph  lines  as 
yon  please ;  but  let  us  keep  clear  of  them.  Once,  we 
were  implored  to  mount  the  land-end  of  a  telegraph 
line  on  board  a  light-ship.  The  Chinese  only  feared  lest 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Indian  conquest  might  be 
repeated  in  their  own  land. 

Partly  in  spite  of,  partly  because  of,  this  dread  of  the 
foreigners,  the  Chinese,  since  1800,  have  been  moving 
in  the  path  of  innovation.  At  least  their  curiosity  has 
been  as  lively  as  their  suspicion.  At  the  very  time  that 
his  countrymen  were  opposing  railways  at  home,  Mr. 
Chung  How,  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  was  travelling 
over  our  English  lines,  and  taking  copious  notes  of  their 
management.  Local  mandarins  have  submitted  to  the 
Government  at  Pekin  many  a  blue-book  on  railways, 
steamers,  and  kindred  topics.  Like  the  Japanese,  the 
Chinese  have  sent  to  Europe  and  America  numbers  of 
their  more  promising  young  men — the  future  heads  and 
assistants  in  State  departments  planned  on  the  Western 
model.  Mr.  Hart’s  will  perhaps  bo  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  first  and  the  last  Foreign  Chief  of  the  Chinese 
Customs  Department,  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
best-managed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  And, 
lastly,  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  are  thoroughly  well  pleased  with  the  Woo- 
sung  railway,  the  object  of  so  much  newspaper  discussion 
both  hero  and  in  China.  For  once,  at  least,  railway 
promoters  seem  to  have  been  actuated  not  so  much  by 
the  desire  for  gain  as  by  an  unselfish  ambition  to 
enlighten  their  fellows.  Let  the  Chinese  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  foreigners  have  no  wish  to  take  a  one¬ 
sided  advantage  over  them,  and  the  day — as  Mr.  Dixon 
hopes — may  not  bo  far  distant  when  railway  surveyors 
will  bo  at  w'ork  in  the  provinces,  under  orders  from 
Pekin. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  the 
situation  that  the  progress  of  the  “  Asiatic  Sick  Man,” 
and  the  permanence  of  the  English  influence  over  him, 
are  only  a  question  of  mutual  confidence.  Never  has 
there  been  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  for  an  attempt  at  some  reconciliation  such  as  lately 
has  been  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Three  short 
months  ago,  the  foreign  residents  at  Shanghae  were  count¬ 
ing  how  many  local  volunteers  and  sailors  from  H.M.S. 
Charijhdis  they  might  count  upon  in  the  event  of  a  not 
improbable  war ;  in  four  weeks  occurred  what  the 
Chefoo  correspondent  of  the  Times  rightly  calls  an 
event  equally  important,  unprecedented,  and  historic — 
Li-Hung-Chang’s  entertainment  to'  the  representatives 
of  all  the  foreign  Powers.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
estimate  the  Chinese  plenipotentiary’s  grand  dinner, 
with  its  toasts  and  speeches,  according  to  our  European 
notions  of  official  dinners.  It  showed,  for  one  thing, 
that  international  relations  had  somewhat  improved 
since  the  war  of  1859—60,  when  European  armaments 
were  assembling  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  sat  Li 
and  his  guests.  And  we  now  know  that  it  was  followed 
by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  ablest  and  most  liberal-minded 
man  among  the  Chinese — the  statesman  who,  it  has  been 
said,  might  some  day  found  a  dynasty — undertook  to 
throw  open  several  more  ports,  and  to  adopt  measures 
for  freer  intercourse  between  the  English  and  his 
countrymen.  Our  work  in  the  country  means  simply 
the  continuance  of  the  unifying  or  centralising  process, 
which  China  owes  chiefly  to  Ijord  Clarendon.  It  would 
not  be  enough,  even  supposing  it  were  practicable,  to 


“  neutralise  ”  the  Eastern  seas.  That  would  be  merely 
a  negative  advantage.  What  China  wants  is  the  positive 
benefit  of  increased  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and 
with  herself ;  and  a  commission  of  officials  such  as  those 
who  have  met  at  Chefoo  could  not  be  more  profitably 
employed  than  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  new 
treaty,  and  showing  the  Chinese  how  they,  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves,  must  profit  by  its  observance.  The  native  silk- 
growers  are  aware  that  the  telegraph,  by  giving  timely 
intimation  of  the  condition  of  sericulture  in  foreign 
lands,  has  enabled  them  to  pocket  millions  which  other¬ 
wise  they  would  not  have  touched.  As  for  England,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  she  has  a  much  more  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  China  than  in  many  a  European  countiy.  In 
cotton,  the  Chinese  are,  next  to  the  people  of  India,  our 
best  Oriental  customers.  With  roads,  steamers,  and 
railways,  the  Chinese  market  would  grow  inimitably. 
China  is  as  important  and  as  interesting  a  topic  as  the 
Confederation  of  the  South  African  Colonies  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  next  Session  may  be  signalised  by  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  our  relations  with  that  empire, 
and  by  the  declaration  of  a  policy  worthy  of  the  Power 
whose  moral,  as  well  as  material,  force  preponderates  in 
the  Far  East. 

LADIES  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

It  is  a  matter  perhaps  rather  of  regret  than  surprise 
that  so  few  women  have  hitherto  been  elected  members 
of  School  Boards.  The  duties  of  such  a  position,  involv¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  the  oversight  of  the  instruction  of  about 
as  many  girls  as  boys,  so  obviously  require  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  peculiarly  feminine  qualifications,  that  even 
the  most  prejudiced  misogynist  could  hardly  condemn  as 

unwomanly  ”  a  lady’s  desire  to  take  so  modest  a  part 
in  public  affairs.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  desire 
hardly  seems  to  exist.  At  any  rate,  its  open  manifesta¬ 
tion  is  as  yet  entirely  exceptional,  and  its  success  is  even 
more  so.  We  have  not  the  exact  statistics  at  hand  ; 
but  anyone  who  glances  over  the  pages  of  the  School 
Board  Chronicle  cannot  but  remark  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  female  name  in  the  records  of  School 
Board  proceedings.  The  number  of  women  and  girls 
appointed  as  teachers  or  apprentices  will  be  found  in 
the  reports  of  that  paper  to  exceed  that  of  men  and  boys 
by  more  than  two  to  one.  But  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  the  appointment  and  government  of  this  predomi¬ 
nantly  feminine  host  of  instructors,  that  proportion  is  far 
more  than  reversed.  The  large  majority  of  Boards  have 
no  lady  member  at  all ;  and  out  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  people  who  compose  them,  we  believe  that  the 
number  of  women  does  not  amount  to  a  hundred.  True^ 
the  school  managers,  appointed  by,  and  subordinate  to, 
the  Boards,  usually  include  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
women.  But  such  managers  have  not,  and  cannot  have, 
the  same  powers  as  Denominational  School  committees  ; 
because  the  latter  are  pecuniarily  responsible,  and  the 
former  are  not.  It  may  therefore  be  argued  that,  so  far 
as  experience  goes  at  present,  the  School  Board  system 
has  positively  tended  to  lessen,  rather  than  to  increase, 
the  influence  of  women  over  public  elementary  education. 
In  the  Church  School,  the  parson’s  wife  and  her  young 
lady  daughters,  or  friends,  may  have  pretty  much  their 
own  way  with  the  girls.  But  when  a  Board  is  established 
in  the  district,  the  chances  are  generally  three  to  one 
against  a  woman  being  elected.  And  any  ladies  who 
may  consent  to  act  as  managers  are  so  discontented 
at  the  limitation  of  their  powers  that  they  become  apa¬ 
thetic,  or  resign  in  a  huff*. 

Yet,  as  we  have  said,  however  much  this  unlooked-for 
operation  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is 
really  not  surprising,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  sort  of 
issues  that  have  been  hitherto  raised  at  School  Board 
elections.  The  question  is  not,  which  candidate  knows 
most  about  education,  or  how  the  Board  may  be  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  ensure  a  wise  and  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  varying  needs  of  age  and  sex  amongst  the 
scholars.  The  question  is  rather,  what  are  the  sectarian 
inclinations  of  the  candidate,  and  how  many  places 
church,  chapel,  or  “  Hall  of  Science  ”  may  secure  in  the 
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scramble.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  issue  likely  to  bring 
out  the  qualifications  of  women.  It  rather  suggests  the 
stout  churchwarden,  the  noisy  vestryman,  or  the  un¬ 
appreciated  but  obtrusive  “  village  Hampden.”  Besides, 
the  character  of  the  proceedings  during  a  canvass  is  to 
ft  Iftrg©  extent  deteimined  by  the  nature  of  the  questions 
raised.  If  nothing  were  before  the  ratepayers  but 
methods  of  teaching  and  school  organization,  or  even 
economy  —  though  that  is  a  ticklish  subject  —  the 
meetings  necessary  to  a  contested  election  would  be 
comparatively  quiet,  and  female  speakers  would  have  a 
fair  chance.  But,  unfortunately,  such  subjects  as  the 
former  are  rarely  or  never  even  mentioned.  And  those 
which  are  most  prominent  are  peculiarly  exciting. 
The  prophecy  of  the  great  Author  of  Christianity,  that 
the  result  of  his  mission  to  men  would  be  “not  peace 
but  a  sword,”  receives  a  remarkable  fulfilment  at  School 
Board  elections.  And  when  such  amenities  as  “  Yah, 
you  hinfidel !  ”  or  “  Who*s  yer  confessor  ?  ”  have  to  bo 
reckoned  upon,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  election 
of  ladies  should  be  possible  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Still  it  is  possible  far  ofbener  than  it  is  attempted, 
and  the  temporary  difficulties  we  have  mentioned 
scarcely  account  for  the  fact  that  the  number  of  lady 
candidates  shows  no  apparent  tendency  to  increase. 
Something  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  inveterate  prejudice 
of  commonplace  society  against  the  public  appearance 
of  women  on  any  stage,  except  that  of  the  theatre  or 
concert-room.  And,  unfortunately,  this  prejudice  is 
precisely  calculated  to  deter  some  ladies  whom  we 
should  best  like  to  see  on  School  Boards,  ladies  whose 
experience  of  life  has  been  almost  exclusively  amongst 
their  own  sex,  and  whose  thorough,  though  perhaps 
narrow,  knowledge  would  supplement  the  broad  but 
superficial  worldliness  of  the  masculine  gender.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  unfortunately  happened,  in  some  cases, 
that,  as  clergymen  get  on  to  School  Boards  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Church,  so  ladies  have  done  the  same 
thing  in  the  interest  of  “  women’s  rights.”  We  should 
be  the  very  last  to  dispute  the  excellence  of  the  motive. 
But,  still,  it  is  here  a  little  out  of  place.  It  is  not 
women’s  rights  so  much  as  children’s  rights  that  are 
at  issue.  And,  however  good  a  debater  a  lady  member 
of  a  School  Board  may  prove  herself  to  be,  she  really 
injures  even  the  cause  she  has  at  heart  if  she  contents 
herself  with  this  demonstration,  and  neglects  those 
practical  details  for  which  womanly  sense  and  feeling 
are  specially  needed.  But  such  occasional  mistakes, 
inevitable  at  a  time  when  the  relation  of  the  sexes  is 
one  of  our  “  burning  questions,”  ought  not  to  blind  even 
a  British  Philistine  to  the  enormous  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  giving  fair  play  on  School  Boards  to  woman’s 
educational  instincts. 

If  we  may  venture  to  give  personal  illustrations  of 
the  advantages  we  expect,  we  need  only  refer  to  Miss 
Chessar,  of  the  expiring  London  Board,  and  to  Mrs. 
Buckton,  of  Leeds.  Those  who  have  known  the  real 
operations  of  the  School  Board  for  London  during  the 
last  three  years — operations  rather  obscured  than  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  brief  references  of  the  daily  papers — will 
be  aware  that  Miss  Chessar  has  been  prominent  and 
most  influential  amongst  that  section  of  the  Board 
headed,  we  may  say,  by  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  who 
have  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything  but  the  one 
duty  of  providing  a  suitable  and  efficient  elementary 
education  for  every  child  in  London  that  yet  lacks  it. 
Their  motto  has  been,  “  This  one  thing  I  do,”  and  no 
sectarian  heat,  or  clerical  vested  interests,  or  ideal 
speculations,  have  ever  for  a  moment  distracted  the 
concentration  of  purpose  with  which  they  have  stuck  to 
the  main  point.  But  this  very  singleness  of  eye  makes 
a  lady  member  of  a  Board  quick  to  discern  the  parts  of 
the  work  which  need  her  special  attention.  Thus,  if 
girls  have  now  equal  chances  with  boys  in  competition 
for  the  “  Lawrence  Scholarship,”  they  have  Miss  Chessar 
to  thank  for  it.  If  the  elements  of  animal  physiology 
give  both  boys  and  girls  some  insight  into  the  laws  of 
health,  the  credit  is  largely  due  to  Miss  Chessar.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  of  course  insisted  on  the  necessity  for 


such  instruction ;  but  he  left  the  Board  before  any 
details  could  bo  arranged.  It  was  also  the  same  lady 
who  urged  the  provision  of  gymnastic  apparatus  in  the 
playgrounds,  and  who  pleaded,  not  ><ithoat  good  results, 
that  the  advantages  of  drill  should  not  bo  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  boys.  The  arrangements  for  instruction  in 
sewing  also — no  light  matter  where  some  70,000  girls 
have  to  be  provided  with  materials,  patterns,  and  teach¬ 
ing — have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  her  suggestions. 
There  may  be  amongst  the  retiring  members  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  more  shining  names ;  but  there  is  hardly  one 
whoso  loss  will  be  more  practically  felt  hj  the  most 
laborious  committees  of  the  Board.  In  Leeds,  Mrs. 
Buckton  has  not  only  benefited  the  Board  by  her  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  she  has  given  time  and  labour  to  the 
instruction  of  children  and  pupil-teachers  in  branches 
peculiarly  needing  personal  enthusiasm.  Her  lessons  on 
“Health  in  the  House,”  a  series  of  most  valuable  little 
lectures,  were  given  really  to  largo  classes  who  eagerly 
thronged  around  her  out  of  regular  school  hours.  She 
has  not  only  given  knowledge  ;  she  has  inspired  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Her  pupils  have  been  astonished  at  the  interest 
and  beauty  of  the  familiar  world  around  them.  They 
have  carried  their  knowledge  and  their  feelings  home. 
They  have  insisted  on  fresh  air  in  their  rooms,  to  the 
alarm  of  ignorant  mothers.  They  have  stirred  up  stolid 
fathers  to  contrive  window-gardens,  and  tend  the  flowers. 
The  one  lady  on  tho  Board  has,  in  some  respects,  done 
more  than  all  the  men  put  together. 

What  are  the  ratepayers  about  in  London,  that  they 
have  only  two  or  three  lady  candidates  definitely  before 
them  ?  If,  indeed,  quality  could  alw^s  make  up  for 
quantity,  vze  might  be  well  content.  The  name  of  Miss 
Helen  Taylor  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  recom¬ 
mendation  from  us.  The  only  fear  is  lest  the  average 
Southwark  ratepayer  should  be  deluded  by  the  common 
falsehood,  that,  in  a  woman,  intellectual  power  excludes 
the  feeling  for  detail,  which  is  so  precious  a  feminine 
gift.  We  are  afraid  many  people  take  their  social 
politics  from  Punch-^o,  very  genial  source,  undoubtedly, 
but  somewhat  dazzling  and  delusive  in  its  exuberance 
of  fun.  Clever  women  are  not  all  “  strong-minded 
females  ”  in  Bloomer  costume.  It  is  not  brains,  it  is 
conceit,  which  makes  a  woman  despise  detail.  The 
most  scholarly  women  of  our  acquaintance  have  always 
been  the  best  housekeepers  as  well.  If  we  are  to  lose 
Miss  Chessar  and  Mrs.  Cowell,  it  will  be  no  small  con¬ 
solation  to  have  Miss  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Westlake  in  their 
place. 

THE  SLADE  CONVICTION. 

The  Spiritualist  prosecution  has  ended  as  might  from  the 
first  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Flowers,  whose  patience  must 
have  undergone  sore  trial  before  the  case  was  over,  had  two 
charges  to  consider.  lie  has  decided  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence 'to  justify  him  in  committing  Slade  and  Simmons  to 
take  their  trial  for  conspiracy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  of 
opinion  that,  by  taking  money  for  his  stances,  Slade  has  clearly 
brought  himself  within  the  provicions  of  the  Vagrant  Acts, 
and  he  has  accordingly  sentenced  him  to  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment,  with  hard  labour.  Notice  of  appeal  has  been 
given,  and  the  whole  case  will  consequently  have  to  be  heard 
over  again  at  the  next  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions.  It  will 
hardly,  however,  take  as  long  as  it  has  taken  at  Bow 
Street.  Mr.  Flowers,  in  passing  sentence,  admitted  with 
commendable  frankness  that  something  like  nine-tenths  of 
the  evidence  which  had  been  given  before  him  had  been 
altogether  irrelevant.  The  simple  issue  was  whether  Slade 
had,  or  had  not,  cheated  Professor  Lankester  and  Dr.  Donkin. 
Instead  of  this  the  inquiry  developed  itself  into  a  general 
examination  of  Spiritualism  and  its  claims.  Mr,  Mi^elyne 
was  called  to  show,  what  no  one  could  have  seriouslv  disputed, 
that  any  conjuror  can  do  all  Slade’s  tricks  as  well  as  Slade 
himself  On  the  other  hand  witnesses  were  produced  for  the 
defence,  who  solemnly  declared  that  they  had  been  to  Dr.  Slade 
and  had  witnessed  thinM  for  which  they  were^  altogether 
unable  to  account.  The  beginning  of  irrelevant  evidence  is  as 
when  one  letteth’  out  water.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  what  may  be  called  the  discursiveness  of 
police-court  proceedings.  Everybody  now  knows  all  about  tho 
SLide  imposture.  Wo  have  been  told  how  the  table  is  con¬ 
structed;  how  the  raps,  and  tilts,  and  jerks  are  produced;  how 
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the  slate  is  held  while  the  writing  is  done ;  how  a  bit  of  pencil 
is  fixed  on  the  tip  of  the  finger  with  an  india-rubber  socket, 
and  jerked  up  the  sleeve  again  when  it  is  no  longer  wanted ; 
how  the  more  elaborate  messages  are  prepared  beforehand, 
and  inscribed  in  sympathetic  pencil;  and  how  Whackum 
pumps  the  victims  in  the  outer  room,  and  then  posts 
sidrophel  up  in  the  necessary  details.  Slade^  in  a  word,  must 
be  given  up  ;  and  in  giving  up  Slade  the  Spiritualists  give  up 
a  very  great  deal.  If  Allie  were  really  the  guardian  spirit  she 
is  assumed  to  be,  she  ought  to  have  kept  her  widower  out  of 
his  present  troubles.  A  single  manifestotion  in  Court  would 
have  put  the  whole  matter  at  rest.  We  have  no  wish  to  in¬ 
stitute  an  invidious  comparison  between  Slade  and  the  apostles  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that  no  spirit-writing  should  have 
been  produced  in  open  Court  under  circumstances  sufficient  to 
disarm  suspicion.  There  was  something  almost  comical  in  the 
solemn  farce  of  bringing  a  long  array  of  witnesses  to  prove 
that,  to  their  knowledge,  Allie  had  written  messages  on  a 
closed  slate,  when  all  that  was  wanted  was  to  have  a  slate  in 
Court,  and  see  the  thing  done.  We  shall  be  told,  of  course, 
that  to  seek  after  a  sign  is  the  mark  of  an  evil  and  adulterous 

? feneration.  The  answer,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  satis- 
actory  one,  although  it  apparently  contents  the  Daily  News, 
which  is  quite  convinced  that,  as  long  as  respectable  people 
believe  in  Spiritualism,  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  prosecute 
Spiritualists. 

We  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  conviction  of  Mr. 
Flowers  will  be  upheld  upon  appeal,  and  that  Dr.  Slade,  if  he 
abides  the  result  of  the  second  trial,  will  have  to  undergo  his 
three  months  of  “  correction  ”  as  a  common  rogue  and  vagabond. 
If  so,  a  very  great  deal  of  good  will  have  been  done.  We 
shall  bo  told,  of  course,  that  Slade  is  a  martyr,  but  there  is 
something  incongruous  in  the  idea  of  a  martyr  picking  oakum 
with  bis  hair  cut,  because  the  spirit  of  his  wife  will  not  do  for 
him  at  Bow  Street  what  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
every  day  in  Upper  Bedford  Place.  Commonsense  people, 
even  of  that  peculiarly  commonsense  type  to  which  the  Daily 
News  appeals,  will  begin  to  see,  like  Mr.  Flowers,  that  they 
are  bound  to  recognise  **  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,”  and 
that,  in  that  course,  there  is  no  difference  between  a  well- 
dressed  medium  and  a  ragged  tramp.  There  may  be  some 
glory  in  being  persecuted,  but  there  is  none  whatever  in  going 
upon  the  treadmill ;  and  even  Slade’s  staunchest  admirers  and 
believers  must  be  by  this  time  heartily  anxious  to  disavow 
their  connection  with  him.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
that  “  the  pleasure  is  as  great  of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat,” 
but  it  is  certain  that  nobody  likes  to  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  has  been  taken  in.  It  is  one  thing,  while 
a  medium  is  doing  a  thriving  trade,  to  shake  your  head 
solemnly  and  declare  that  he  has  done  things  in  your  presence 
which  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  persevere  in  your  belief 
when  your  prophet  is  habited  in  pepper-and-salt,  and  appro¬ 
priately  occupied  in  turning  a  crank.  Spiritualism,  like  rink- 
ing,  is  practically  discredited  as  soon  as  it  is  made  discreditable. 
Its  stronghold  has  always  been  amongst  half- educated  people 
whose  vanity  is  tickled  by  the  notion  that  they  are  wiser,  more 
tolerant,  and  more  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
than  are  those  dogmatic,  cut-and-dned  folk,  who,  like  Mr. 
Flowers,  feel  bound  to  recognise  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Vanity  is  the  besetting  sin  of  respectable  mediocrity,  and  leads 
men  into  very  strange  follies.  There  are  any  number  of  people 
about  who,  like  Mr.  Brooke,  in  “  Middlemarch,”  have  misty 
notions  about  everything,  coupled  with  an  anxiety  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  anything  that  may  bo  going  on.  Social 
science  furnishes  a  very  good  safety-valve  for  self-importance 
and  fussiness  of  this  kind.  Spiritualism,  as  long  as  it 
was  respectable,  furnished  another.  To  fancy  that  you  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  of  evidence  better  than  Faraday  did, 
and  that  you  are  not  a  common  bigot,  like  Huxley,  who 
believes  in  nothing  which  he  cannot  hold  in  his  hand,  is  a 
source  of  honest  pride  to  minds  of  the  Brooke  calibre.  Some 

f>eoplo,”  you  will  be  told,  go  a  little  too  far,  you  know — a 
ittle  too  far.  It  isn’t  spirits,  or  anything  at  all  supernatural. 
No  one  supposes  anything  so  vulgar  as  that.  Neither  is  it 
psychic  force.  Serjeant  Cox  is  a  clever  man ;  but  it  isn’t  ex¬ 
actly  that.  It’s  a  natural  agency— quite  as  natural  as  elec¬ 
tricity  or  magnetism.  It’s  like  the  radiometer,  and  things  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  quietly  looked  into.”  Twitterers  of  this 
kind  are  the  natural  prey  of  the  professional  medium.  They 
take  to  Spiritualism  much  as  they  take  to  Archsoology,  or  to 
Social  Science,  or  to  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Society.  It  gives  them  something  to  do,  and  it 
makes  them  important.  On  the  other  hand,  a  twitterer, 
however  ready  he  may  be  to  call  in  question  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  is  a  hopeless  slave  to  the  respecta¬ 
bilities.  He  will  henceforth  be  keenly  alive  to  the  fact 
that  you  must  not  get  too  closely  mixed  up  with  mediums. 
“  Psychic  force  ”  is  all  very  well,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  in  these  things  than  might  be  supposed,  but  it  is  a 


serious  matter  to  have  to  be  a  witness  in  a  police-court,  and  to 
be  cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  Lewis,  or  to  be  called  upon 
to  act  as  bail  for  an  American  gentleman  whose  antecedents 
are  dubious,  whose  stock-in-trade  is  a  Pembroke  table,  and 
who  is  charged  with  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
When  Spiritualism  gets  disreputable,  Mr.  Brooke  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  give  it  up.  Kinking  was  all  very  well  until 
a  rink  was  opened  in  the  Ilaymarket,  and  questionable  people 
took  to  linking  by  limelight.  Spiritualism  will  share  the 
same  inevitable  fate.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  be  mixed 
up  with  people  who  may  be  technically  described  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds. 

Apart,  however,  from  mere  twitterers  of  the  Brooke  type, 
there  is  a  small  contingent  of  respectable  and  respectably  in¬ 
telligent  people,  who  owe  it  to  themselves  to  consider  their 
position,  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  whole  thing  is  not 
a  vulgar  fraud,  and  if  they  find  it  so  to  honestly  break  with  it. 
Spiritualism  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  something  like 
twenty  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  it  has  done  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  establish  its  pretensions.  The  spirits  have 
tilted  tables,  rapped  on  floors,  pinched  elderly  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  performed  other  ordinary  antics  of  the  conjuror’s 
booth.  Men  of  eminence  in  the  scientific  world — with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions,  of  course,  of  Professor  Wallace,  Serjeant  Cox,  Mr. 
Crookes  and  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley — have  either  declined  to 
look  into  the  thing  at  all,  or,  having  looked  into  it,  have  con¬ 
temptuously  thrown  it  aside.  Professional  mediums  are,  as  a 
rule,  rogues  of  the  most  disreputable  type ;  and  mediumship,  as 
a  calling,  is  mixed  up  with  “clairvoyance,”  “medical  magnet¬ 
ism,”  “  free  love,”  and  other  such  abominations.  It  is  high 
time  for  the  more  respectable  among  its  patrons  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  soberly  what  further  countenance  they  are  willing  to 
afford  it,  and  on  what  grounds.  The  Daily  News,  we  are  aware, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  prosecution  of  Slade  is  a  high-handed 
proceeding,  and  that  the  facts  of  Spiritualism,  like  all  other 
ascertained  facts,  need  investigation.  The  only  question,  how¬ 
ever,  really  is  whether  the  matter  has  not  had  far  more 
investigation  than  it  deserves.  A  homely  old  Yorkshire 
proverb  goes  to  the  effect  that  you  need  not  eat  the  whole  of 
n  leg  of  mutton  to  know  whether  it  stinks,  and  any  sensible 
person  ought  by  this  time  to  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  what 
Spiritualism  is  worth,  and  how  far  it  calls  for  anything  at  all 
like  serious  investigation.  Meantime  the  conviction  of  Slade 
will  not  be  without  its  effect  if  it  serves  to  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  great  flock  of  enthusiasts  how  questionable  a 
calling  Spiritualism  really  is.  It  is  just  possible,  of  course, 
although  very  improbable,  that  the  full  Bench  may  reverse 
Mr.  Flowers’  decision,  on  the  ground  that  Slade,  whatever  his 
offence  may  have  been,  is  not  technically  a  vagabond.  Such 
an  escape,  however,  will  be  in  no  sense  an  acquittal.  Whether 
Slade  is  a  vagabond  or  not,  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  he 
deludes  credulous  people  out  of  their  guineas  by  writing 
messages  on  a  slate,  and  declaring  that  they  have  been  written 
by  the  spirit  of  his  departed  wife.  In  France,  where  they 
manage  such  things  somewhat  better  than  we  do  in  England, 
roguery  of  so  transparent  and  impudent  a  kind  would  hardly 
escape  justice  upon  a  legal  technicality. 


“SPOKEN”  CRITICISM. 

It  has  become  a  habit  quite  characteristic  of  our  times  for 
a  certain  class  of  literary  men  whose  chief  professional  occu¬ 
pation  it  is  to  hang  on  to  great  men  gone  from  this  world,  and 
share  s  ime  little  portion  of  the  notoriety  attached  to  celebrated 
names  by  linking  their  own  therewith,  to  rake  up  all  the  scraps, 
maxims,  letters,  fragments  of  all  kinds  lost  in  the  ocean  of 
print,  of  the  illustrious  defuncts,  to  compress  these  into  a 
volume  or  volumes,  and  offer  it  to  the  readers  as  lost  gems 
restored  to  literary  crowns.  A  famous  critic  was  wont  to 
acquire  fame  by  his  incomparable  art  in  picking  out  honourable 
nonentities  of  bygone  days,  and  proving  them  wronged  men 
of  genius.  These  ingenious  compilers  invite  public  notice  by  the 
contrary  process ;  they  earn  celebrity  by  lowering  the  genius  of 
great  men.  The  custom  is  advantageous  to  these  enterprising 
individuals ;  and  as  to  the  public,  it  would  be  ungrateful  if  it 
denied  that  it  finds  food  for  amusement  in  what  this  practice  oc¬ 
casionally  brings  forth.  But  if  the  principal  personages  interested 
could  momentarily  return  to  life  and  see  lor  what  they  are  in¬ 
debted  to  this  amiable  piracy,  could  they  see  readers  gloating 
over  private  correspondence  that  was  never  intended  to  come 
to  light,  could  they  read  again  the  first  attempts  of  their  pen 
deservedly  forgotten,  even  of  themselves,  pompously  repro¬ 
duced  under  their  names,  the  posthumous  indiscretions  and 
breaches  of  taste  they  are  made  to  commit,  they  might  wish 
their  literary  executors  in  some  other  Palace  than  that  to  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  have  gone  to.  These  remarks  have  been 
particularly  suggested  by  an  extremely  curious  publication 
recently  issued  of  some  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  early  writings; 
and  it  should  be  observed  parenthetically,  before  proceedmg 
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noi»es  would  emerge,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  fantastic 
work.  At  the  first  performance  of  his  last  play,  seeing 
Alexandre  Dumas  enter  the  hox  where  he  was,  he  said  to  him 
suddenly  and  familiarly,  *  There  shall  be  two  Dumas,  just  as 
there  were  two  Corneilles.’  The  real  Dumas  found  this 
opening  address  rather  strong ;  he  smiled  nevertheless,  and 
tuked  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  A  few  minutes  after, 
he  went  out,  saying  *  Adieu,’  but  'returning,  he  thrust  in 
his  head,  and  tapping  his  namesake  on  the  shoulder,  *  Adieu, 
Thomas,’  said  he  gaily,  and  ran  away  laughing.”  Of  the 
real  ”  Dumas  he  says ; — His  talent  is  idmost  physical ; 
it  seems  to  reside  almost  entirely  in  his  animal  spirits  .  .  . 
Such  as  he  is,  however,  and  in  the  present  dearth  or  dramatic 
authors,  Dumas  has  his  value;  he  has  movement,  gaiety, 
dexterity  and  cleverness  in  dramatic  construction,  he  handles 
well  enough  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  without  however  ever 
rising  to  real  comedy,  worthy  of  that  name,  which  stigmatises 
the  vices  and  ridicules  of  the  time.  .  .  In  all  his  plays,  in  all 
his  novels,  in  all  his  travelling  impressions,  Dumas  produces 
upon  me  one  and  the  same  effect ;  it  is  a  perpetual  oachelor^i 
breakfcLit.  After  the  first  three^uarters  of  an  hour,  this  noisy 
game  begins  to  break  my  head,  and  delicate  minds  can  stand  it 
no  longer.”  Exclusive  as  this  final  sentence  is,  there  is 
doubtless  much  truth  in  the  quaint  comparison.  The  critic’s 
more  serious  and  less  caustic  estimate  of  Cousin  and  Guizot 
appears  more  studied  and  less  partial ;  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
denies  M.  Guizot  the  title  of  great  historian,  as  not  a  few  ear¬ 
nest  critics  have  done  after  him.  Judging  these  two  men 
impartially,”  writes  Sainte-Beuve,  “  and  without  attaching  any 
disfavour  to  words,  but  in  taking  them  in  their  precise  sense, 
one  can  say  with  truth :  Cousin  is  no  real  philosopher,  no  more 
than  Guizot  is  a  great  historian ;  they  are  two  great  professorSf 
one  of  history,  the  other  of  philosophy.  Moreover,  if  one  were 
to  remove  the  varnish  and  prestige  of  modem  genius,  Cousin 
could  very  well  appear  a  sophist,  the  most  eloquent  of  sophists 
in  the  old  and  favourable  sense  of  the  word.”  The  banality  of 
contemporary  praise  too  often  conceals  such  real  and  decisive 
qualifications.  The  first  part  of  this  appreciation  is  one  of  the 
snrewdest  ever  made  of  two  writers  whose  merits  have  been  un¬ 
duly  lauded  and  unjustly  denied.  Amenity,  however,  is  not  the 
predominant  feature  of  inis  sparkling  record.  Sainte-Beuve  has  a 
word  for  everybody,  and  usually  it  is  not  preciselv  flattering ;  but 
almost  invariably  it  touches  the  mark.  Victor  Hugo  himself  is 
not  spared.  Jules  Janin  is  *‘a  wicked  spoilt  child;”  a 
quarrel  between  the  same  Janin  and  Madame  de  Girardin  is 
described  as  a  “quarrel  between  a  tom  and  a  she  cat.” ^  He 
sums  up  the  oratorical  talents  of  M.  Dupin  in  these  three  highly 
significant  and  graphic  words,  “sacoche,  basoche,  taloche.” 
Eugene  Sue,  the  novelist,  is  a  sanctified  de  Sade ;  ns  Sue 
frequents  Bdranger  and  Madame  Sand,  he  asks  if,  like  the 
augurs  of  olden  times,  they  can  look  at  each  other  without 
laughing ;  and  after  burning  a  little  incense  under  the  nose  of 
M.  villemain,  ho  makes  up  for  this  kindly  movement  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  cupels  violently  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Ahb^  ae 
Qenoude.  “  Glenoude,”  he  says,  “  has  the  privilege  of  raising 
the  spirits  of  the  Dihats.  When  there  is  a  aearth  of  subjects. 


leniently  ^plied  to  the  editor  of  this  particular  publication. 
M.  Jules  Troubat,  secretary  of  the  celebrated  critic  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  has  for  some  time  been  producing  much 
postnumous  matter  of  his  patron’s.  Some  of  it,  such  as  the 
last  Lundis,  was  really  worth  the  trouble ;  other  issues,  such  as 
the  *  Letters  to  the  Princesse  Mathilde,’  Sainte-Beuve’s  ad¬ 
mirers  would  willingly  have  seen  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion. 
At  any  rate,  M.  J  ules  Troubat  seems  to  have  been  solely 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  discharge  a  duty,  though  he  may 
have  done  so  with  questionable  discrimination  towards  his  late 
friend  and  master.  His  last  eflbrt  in  that  direction  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  produced  the  most  curious  result.  In  the  Chroniques 
JParisiennes,  lately  published  by  M.  Michel  Ldvy,  Sainte-Beuve 
appears  in  a  quite  novel  character.  He  is  no  longer  the  grave 
though  brilliant,  courteous  though  sarcastic  analyser  of  other 
men’s  productions,  who  judges,  praises,  acouits,  or  condemns  from 
the  critic’s  throne  he  so  well  deserved  to  occupy,  and  who 
never  descends  to  personal  allusions  or  attacks  of  bad  taste. 
We  have  here  the  critic  who,  thrusting  away  the  reticence 
forced  upon  him  when  he  discourses  in  public,  doffs  the 
white  cravat  and  black  coat  of  the  formal  feuiUeton,  puts  on 
his  slippers  and  dressing-gown,  and  speaks  openly  as  he  would 
to  a  circle  of  intimate  friends  around  his  cosy  fire.  There  are 
two  species  of  criticism — that  which  is  written,  and  that  which 
the  critic  says  and  cannot  write.  Without  necessarily  laying 
himself  open  to  a  charge  of  hypocrisy,  he  cannot  consign  to 
paper  and  print  what  he  thinks  in  the  more  or  less  piquant 
lorm  his  judgment  may  assume  when  he  expresses  it  m  con¬ 
versation.  He  is  apt  to  meet  and  to  mingle  with  the  men  he 
judges ;  consequently,  he  is  bound  to  more  reserve,  and, 
if  he  does  not  write  what  he  does  not  think,  he  cannot 
write  all  that  he  does  think.  It  is,  then,  the  spoken,  not  the 
written,  criticism  of  Sainte-Beuve  which  the  Chroniottss 
Faruietmes  contain — that  is,  the  latent  sarcasm,  the  familiar 
satire,  the  witty  flights  of  a  mind  that  was  by  essence  sarcastic 
and  witty.  Few  things  more  really  piquant  could  be  found  in 
the  motley  collection  of  curiosities  of  literature. 

These  intimate  efiusions  were,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  keenest 
enjoyments  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  litera^  career;  therein,  he  said 
to  his  secretary,  he  had  given  “  his  mil  sting.”  Wearied  with 
the  constraint  of  criticism  in  a  country  where  hardly  a  word 
came  from  his  pen  that  was  not  immediately  traced  to  its 
author,  he  looked  abroad  for  the  required  relaxation,  and 
found  it  in  Switzerland.  One  of  his  oldest  friends  was  editing 
the  Itevue  Suisse  at  Lausanne,  for  a  select  and  very  limited 
number  of  readers ;  he  opened  his  pages  to  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  rightly  believed  that  the  authorship  of  his  chronicles, 
anonymous  and  published  so  far  from  Paris,  where  people 
have  little  time  and  desire  to  observe  and  read  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  native  boulevard,  could  not  be  discovered ; . 
and  it  was  thus  that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  critics  of 
the  age  for  many  years  distilled  his  essence  in  an  obscure 
Swiss  print.  Therein  he  unsparingly  made  up  for  what¬ 
ever  compulsion  imposed  upon  him  in  tlie  Parisian  world  ; 
he  did  so  at  random,  without  any  fixed  plan,  currents 
calamo',  hence  an  unmatched  freshness  of  impression,  a 
sparkling  and  spontaneous  run  of  witticisms,  ana,  it  must 
also  be  acknowledged,  a  good-humoured  cruelty  of  satire 
to  which  it  is  diflicult  to  find  a  parallel,  for  the  ob¬ 
vious  reason  that  literary  manifestations  of  this  kind  have 
been  by  no  means  frec^ueut.  It  is  easy  to  see,  after  perusing 
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third  person — of  his  own  reception  at  the  French  Academy. 
This  work  is  unique ;  nil  literary  executors  should  be  forgiven, 
in  honour  of  its  production. 


A  WELSH  FAIR. 

A  notable  and  astute  Indian  potentate  is  credited  with  say¬ 
ing,  when  told,  in  1867,  of  Azimoolah  Khan’s  favourite  theory, 
that  our  armies  had  been  cut  oflf  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  if 
only  the  Englishmen  then  in  India  could  be  similarly  dealt 
with,  England’s  Eastern  Empire  would  be  at  an  end — I  have 
stood  on  Ijondon  Bridge,  and  know  better.”  How  that 
laconic  speech  has  been  repeated,  in  sense  and  nonsense,  from 
that  day  to  this  I  Yet,  what  does  it  signify  to  an  English¬ 
man  but  that  those  among  whom  the  shrewd  Minister  of 
Nepaul  moved  in  London  looked  upon  the  people  who  pass 
over  London  Bridge  as  representative  of  the  rough-hewn  life 
upon  which  nations  depend  for  safety  in  great  emergencies  ? 
It  was  the  **  multitude  ”  chiefly  that  impressed  the  E  astern 
chief;  but,  when  the  sentence  is  repeated,  it  has  generally  the 
double  moaning — of  numbers  and  or  that  stamina  which  is  at 
the  foundation  of  neat  enterprise.  If  one  only  could  have 
caught  Jung  Buhadoor,  and  whizzed  him  away  from  London 
Bridge  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  or  Carlisle,  or  Aberdeen,  or  York, 
on  the  fair  day  of  the  place  selected,  he  would  have  forgotten 
London  Bridge  for  good  and  aye.  1  will  undertake  to  say  that  he 
would  have  mrgotten  it  if  he  had  stood  as  I  stood  the  other  day 
under  the  shadow  of  the  ruins  of  the  once  potent  castle  of 
Kidwelly,  and  watched  the  Welsh  lads  and  lasses  coming  into, 
and  strolling  about  in,  Kidwelly  fair.  When  pretty  curates,  in 
spotless  black  coats,  and  neckties  as  white  as  snow,  read  the 
words,  “  There  were  giants  in  those  days,”  they  speak  as  if 
they  were  relating  a  story  of  some  extinct  race.  Qiants  in 
those  days  P  There  are  giants  in  those,  if  people  will  seek  them 
in  the  right  places.  From  whence  came  that  race  of  navvies 
which  seemed  all  at  once  to  spring  from  the  earth  with  wheel¬ 
barrows,  pickaxes,  and  shovels  complete,  at  the  summons  of 
the  railway  contractors  P  I  never  thought  we  bad  so  many 
big  men,”  was  the  commonest  of  observations.  The  huge 
iron-shod  boots,  fastened  as  if  for  eternity  with  everlasting 
**  whangs,”  the  brawny  arms,  the  shaggy  hair,  the  fist  that 
might  have  felled  a  bull,  were  a  wonderment.  People 
marvelled  where  all  the  giants  came  from,  but  they  all 
came  from  England,  and  represented  some  of  the  best 
and  worst  qualities  of  the  nation.  How  on  pay  day  they 
drank,  swore,  rioted,  smashed  windows  and  heads  as  mr  fun, 
and  then  went  to  work  in  earnest  till  next  pay-day,  are 
essential  features  of  the  history  of  railways.  How  hard  they 
worked  may  also  be  told ;  but  now  tender  many  of  them  could 
be  in  their  sod  huts,  with  their  unkempt  children  climbing  on 
knees  and  shoulders,  and  **  holding-on  ”  meanwhile  by  the 
shaggy  whiskers  as  to  the  branches  of  trees,  never  probably 
will  M  told  in  any  story.  There  was  Tom  Phipps — did  the 
reader  know  Tom  Phipps  P — who  worked  on  tne  line  from 
London  to  some  place  south  of  Carlisle.  Tom  was  known  by 
that  proudest  of  all  names — **  an  honest  worker.”  He  gave  a 
fair  aay’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  pay ;  and  he  claimed  the  pay 
manfully,  not  as  a  favour  but  a  right.  He  had  one  fault — nay, 
two.  lie  drank,  often  as  long  as  he  had  a  penny  of  money, 
and  he  fought,  often  for  love,  as  regularly  os  pay-day  came 
round.  The  railway  mania  had  found  Tom  a  labourer,  work¬ 
ing  for  fourteen  shillings  a-week  on  a  certain  farm  situated  be¬ 
tween  Thirsk  and  Barnard  Castle  somewhere.  He  had,  it  is 
said,  been  seen  drunk  on  a  few  occasions  at  agricultural  meetings 
and  fairs,  that  is,  he  was  like  “  other  folk,”  and  scorned  saintli¬ 
ness  in  bis  inmost  heart,  but  then  there  was  not  a  lady  in 
all  the  land  of  a  gentler  or  less  offensive  spirit.  He  was 
religious,  too,  for  he  sat  on  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard 
regularly  every  Sunday  morning  till  **  the  bells  finished,” 
and  then  clamnered  into  a  *  back  seat,  and  heard  all  about 
the  hungry  being  fed  and  the  rich  sent  empty  away — a 
text  that  never  failed  to  moke  Tom  hungry,  for  he  knew 
that  if  the  squire  went  empty  away  it  would  simply  be  because 
he  was  not  hungry.  Then  came  to  Tom  the  opening-up  of  the 
great  mystery  of  life.  Just  before  the  half-year  end  a  man 
came  round  to  the  field  where  Tom  was  ploughing— a  man 
with  trimly-cut  whiskers  and  corduroy  trousers,  a  man  curt 
and  sharp  of  speech,  and  with  impatience  in  every  gesture,  and 
he  said — “  Want  a  job,  me  man  P^’  Maybe  yes,  maybe  no,” 
Tom  said ;  “  what  is  it  to  du  P  ”  “  Make  a  railway.” 

“  What’s  yer  wages  P  ”  “  Two  pounds  a  week  for  a  good  man, 
and  as  much  more  as  ve  like.”  That  night  Tom  was  enlisted, 
and  Mrs.  Phipps  and  five  little  Phippses  cried  as  if  their  hearts 
would  burst,  for  being  a  navvy  to  them  was  like  being  a 
soldier,  and  being  a  soldier  was  like  being  transported  to 
Botany  Bay.  A  week  hence,  Mrs.  Phipps  was  mistress  of  a 
S(^  hut,  one  of  hundreds,  cut  off,  as  it  seemed,  from  all  human 
kind,  and  the  eldest  little  girl  went  twice  or  thrice  a  day  to 
th^  “  tommy  shop,”  where  Tom’s  account  for  CToceries,  meat, 
alothe^  ’bacca,  everything  eatable  and  wearable,  was  markea 


down  with  a  pen  that  made  two  strokes  at  a  time,  if  not  four. 
At  the  month-end  pay  was  forthcoming — an  enormous  amount — 
such  as  Tom  never  before  had  seen  in  his  life,  and  never  in  his 
wildest  dream  had  hoped  to  call  bis  own.  What  a  month  it 
had  been  for  eating  I — eggs  and  bacon,  beef,  white-fiour  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  and  many  other  delicacies,  unknown  it  was  said 
even  to  the  Queen.  What  a  month-end  it  was  for  drinking! 
— ale  in  **  galore,”  rum  and  whiskev  that  bit  and  made  Tom 
drunk  and  mad.  Next  morning,  nobody  knew  how,  Tom  had 
two  black  eyes  (he  could  not,  he  said,  have  more)  and  a  broken 
head ;  and  two  months  hence  he  was  **  cock  of  the  walk,” 
among  at  least  that  one  band  of  navvies.  His  first  month  bad 
been  one  in  which  be  had  acted  the  part  of  a  badger  amonu 
many  dogs.  The  second  was  different ;  and  so  matters  bad 
gone  on.  At  length  there  came  a  day  when  Tom’s  youngest 
child,  a  lad  of  seven,  was  run  over  by  a  truck  and  mangled  to 
death.  Then  it  was  that  Jun^  Bahadoor  should  have  seen 
Tom.  The  big  frame  heaved  as  if  it  would  burst  asunder.  It 
was  a  sight  to  be  remembered,  the  people  said  years  after,  for 
Tom  Phipps  “  never  looked  up  again.” 

If  Jung  Bahadoor  had  stood  the  other  morning  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Kidwelly,  he  would  have  been  not  unnecessarily  uneasy 
for  his  head-gear  among  the  giants,  male  and  female,  who 
came  trooping  in  from  all  the  country  round.  If  he  had  been 
in  the  same  streets  when  the  torches  were  lit  in  front  of  the 
shooting  galleiies,  and  of  Punch  and  Judy,  he  would  have 
been  hustled  for  a  certainty  if  he  had  been  twice  as  much  a 
Jung,  and  twice  as  much  a  Bahadoor.  I  have  been  in  a  Cum¬ 
berland  Fair,  a  Westmorland  Fair,  a  Scotch  Fair,  a  Northum¬ 
berland  Fair,  an  Irish  Fair,  a  Lancashire  Fair,  a  Yorkshire 
Fair,  and  in  particular  in  the  Malton  Cruekeldy  Fair  (I  must 
cry  mercy  if  the  name  is  wrongly  spelt),  held  at  night ;  I  have 
also  seen  some  merrv-makings  in  other  lands;  but  for  a 
peculiar  method  on  the  part  of  the  lads  of  encircling  with 
their  arms  the  waists  of  the  lasses,  I  think  a  Welsh  Fair  is 
unique.  To  see  a  young  giant  unattached  to  a  young  giantess 
was  to  see  one  of  the  most  doleful  countenances  in  toe  world, 
only  less  doleful  than  that  of  the  young  giantess  who  lacked 
the  third  arm — the  indispensable  fair-day  arm — among  the  busy 
throng.  In  the  morning  there  was  the  hiring — straw  in  mouth 
— as  in  the  olden  days,  with  Aunt  Sally  and  sundry  other  in¬ 
tellectual  occupations  among  hands.  In  the  evening  the  streets 
were  peopled  as  thickly  as  the  people  could  stand  together ;  but' 
through  all  the  throng  there  were  strings  of  pedestrians  makrng 
their  way,  many  under  the  infiuence  of  John  Barleycorn,  nearly 
all  as  stubborn  as  mules  as  to  not  being  pushed  out  of  their  direct 
path,  but  extraordinarily  good-natured,  and  ready  to  laugh  at 
everything.  A  London  mob  would  have  acted  on  the  principle 
of  give  and  take,  a  principle  without  which  London  would 
soon  be  turned  upside  down.  A  North  of  England  or  Scotch 
mob  would  have  been  quarrelsome.  Here  everybody’s  face 
(and  the  young  faces  were  mostly  rosy)  wore  a  broad  grin, 
reminding  one,  as  shoulders  (female  as  well  as  male)  went 
together  for  the  hard  push,  of  how  Robin  Hood  and  Will 
Scarlett  met  on  the  famous  narrow  bridge  in  the  merry  Sher¬ 
wood  days.  The  great  feat  in  the  case  of  Aunt  Sally  is  to 
knock  a  pipe  from  the  lady’s  mouth,  and  the  owner  of  the 
Aunt  Sally  here  managed  to  make  the  pipe  so  short  and  to  fix 
it  so  firmly  in  its  place,  that  nothing  but  actually  nitting  the 
pipe  was  victory.  I  saw  at  least  fifty  trials  without  one 
victory,  a  state  of  affairs  that  would  have  caused  grumbling  at 
Epsom,  when  the  head  of  Mistress  Sally  had  been  battered 
again  and  again  in  vain.  Here  it  was  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  loser  threw  his  last  stick,  burst  into  a 
roar  of  good-natured  laughter,  and  went  his  way,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  merry  peal  of  laughter  from  the  girls.  Lower 
in  the  street  a  cockney  of  the  most  unmistakable  type,  a  little 
withered  tag-rag  fellow,  accompanied  by  a  withered  tag-rag 
woman,  had  a  number  of  walking-sticks  set  on  end.  The  prize 
he  offered  was  for  the  throwing  of  a  ring  an  inch  and  a-quarter 
diameter  from  a  distance  of  a  yard  and  a-half  over  the  head  of 
any  stick ;  and  as  the  heads  of  the  sticks  were  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter — nay,  I  should  say  fully  an 
an  inch — I  need  scarcely  add  that  there  were  all  blanks  and 
no  prizes.  This,  however,  was  nothing ;  in  addition,  the  man 
was  a  saucy  ’’  showman.  To  one  big  laughing  fellow  he 
said,  There  now — ^you’ve  won  at  lost,”  repeating  his  words 
in  the  true  showman  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  talk  the 
stalwart  countryman  picked  out  a  stick  though  he  knew 
he  had  not  won,  and  was  composedly  walking  off  with 
it.  Then  both  the  man  and  woman  pounced  on  him  as  if  they 
would  tear  him  to  pieces,  but  the  victim  only  joined  the  by¬ 
standers  in  a  burst  of  laughter  that  rang  again,  and,  giving  up 
the  stick,  merrily  went  his  way.  Everybody  gives  fairings  to 
everybody — a  bit  of  gingerbread,  a  few  nuts,  a  bit  of  ribbon, 
the  most  trifiing  thing,  but  something  as  a  token  of  goodwill. 
And  really  one  could  not  help  thinking,  as  one  looked 
at  the  motley  throng,  that  in  robustness,  in  friendliness,  in 
not  a  few  customs,  the  people,  old  and  young,  must  have  very 
nearly  resembled  a  like  throng  of  their  forefathers  of  the  daya 
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of  Edward  Longshanks.  For  so  careful  a  people,  too,  it  was 
notable  to  see  how  recklessly  money  was  tnrown  about  in 
primitive  games  of  chance — a  fact,  perhaps,  owing  in  some 
measure  to  the  large  wages  which  new  inaustries,  tin  works, 
lime  works,  &c.,  have  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who  care 
to  work  for  the  means  of  comfort.  Finally,  a  W elsh  fair  differs 
from  an  English  fair  in  the  fact  that  the  people  speak  two  Ian- 

giages.  A  conversation  is  carried  on  half  in  Welsh  and  half  in 
Dglish,  to  the  consternation  of  all  barbarous  Saxons  who  know 
only  one  tongue.  I  do  not  know  how  far  you  may  agree  with  me, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  comparison  of  a  word  in 
one  language  with  the  same  word  in  another  has  an  influence 
in  sharpening  the  intellect.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are  so 
thoroughly  confined  to  one  language  as  in  England.  On  the 
Continent  the  necessities  of  trade  over  the  borders  of  the 
diflerent  countries  renders  it  desirable  that  a  child  should  pick 
up  words  of  other  languages.  In  Wales  the  two  languages  are 
learnt  on  system — the  one  as  the  school  language,  the  other  as 
the  mother  tongue ;  and  certainly  there  is  this  one  reason,  in 
addition  to  the  patriotic  one,  for  perpetuating  a  language 
associated  with  ancient  history  and  popular  tradition.  The 
country  round  Kidwelly  is  prkty,  and  if  men  and  minerals 
constitute  wealth  may  be  termed  rich;  that  the  ancient 
Pelican  Hotel  has  good  dinners  and  genial  management, 
that  the  Greyhound  Tavern  had  a  new  signboard  put  up 
on  the  fair  day  morning,  and  that  the  chief  of  the  police 
— a  man  about  six  feet  ten  (I  imagine)  in  his  stocking- 
feet — can  hardly  fail  to  add  dignity  to  the  law.  I  have 
said  above  that  the  crowd  at  the  lair  was  extraordinarily 
good-natured,  and  I  write  what  I  saw ;  but  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  there  are  stories  of  fightings  and  kickings,  and  I  know,  not 
what  in  bygone  days ;  and  even  while  1  write,  news  has 
arrived  of  a  bicycle-race  having  been  stopped  by  a  crowd  of 
obstinate  people  at  a  neighbouring  town,  because  the  champion 
of  these  parts,  mistaking  one  flag  for  another,  was  thrown  out 
of  the  race.  To  the  honour  of  Welsh  fairplay,  however,  let 
it  be  said  that,  when  the  question  was  put,  “  Was  he  right 
or  wrong  ? the  answer  was  invariably,  O,  wrong — yes,  in¬ 
deed/^’  *  J.  R. 


the  habits  of  English  grammar  before  venturing  to  change 
phrases  which,  however  unusual  to  themselveSf  may  have  been, 
after  all,  intentionally  adopted  by  the  author.  The  caution  is 
an  old  one,  but  deserves  to  bo  frequently  repeated. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  Walter  W.  Skeat. 


Sir, — In  your  recent  review  of  Mr.  Buxton  Forman’s  edition 
of  Shelley,  you  say,  “  The  only  thoroughly  hopeless  passage  in 
*  Alastor,’  the  much-discussed 

Rocks  which  in  unimaginable  forms,  &c., 

unhappily  still  baffles  the  student.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
its  confusion  may  be  due  to  no  mispunctuation  or  misprinting, 
but  really  to  Shelley’s  own  inexactitude.”  To  my  mind  its 
confusion  is  due  both  to  mispunctuation  and  misprinting,  and 
not  to  any  carelessness  on  Shelley’s  part.  The  entire  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  is  drawn  with  remarkable  clearness  and 
precision  from  the  line — 

Beside  the  grassy  shore  of  the  small  stream  ho  went, 


till  the  poet,  after  passing  the  unimaginable  rocks,”  sees  the 
broad  river  fall  into  the  immeasurable  void.”  With  all  due 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


THE  TEXT  OF  SHELLEY. 


I  enter  my  protest  against  dreto  being  considered  absolutely 
wrong  grammar.”  Mr.  Rossetti  means,  of  course,  that  he  is 
quite  unaware  that  it  was  an  early  English  idiom  to  use  such 
mrms  as  these  in  the  case  of  the  second  person  singular  of 
strong  verbs.  Thus,  whilst  “  thou  didst  love  ”  is,  in  (so-called) 
Anglo-Saxon,  ^‘thu  lufodest,”  the  oldest  form  of  “thou  didst 
draw”  is  “  thu  dr’oge.”  The  addition  of  the  ~st  in  strong 
verba  is  a  modern  innovation,  still  resented  and  resisted  by 
many  English  dialects ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  Shelley’s  gram¬ 
mar,  perfectly  authenticated  as  it  is,  might  not  have  been  let 
alone.  Matzner,  in  his  *  Englische  Grammatik,’  i.  325,  aptly 
quotes  from  Byron  ; — 


Thou,  who  did’st  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss. 


He  adds,  very  unguardedly,  that  instances  of  strong  verbs  end¬ 
ing  in  -est  are  found  in  English,  nevertheless,  at  an  early 
period ;  in  support  of  which  assertion  he  quotes  from  Chaucer, 
ed.  Wright,  1.  12370,  the  following : — 

Ful  wrongfully  hygonnest  thou,  quod  he. 


Unluckily,  however,  the  reading  hygonnest  is  a  mere  error  of 
the  scribe  of  the  Harleian  MS.,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Morris  in 
his  “  Aldine  ”  edition.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 


his  “  Aldine  ”  edition.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
turn  to  the  Six-text  edition  of  Chaucer,  p.  643,  will  find  that 
the  six  best  MSS.  have  these  readings,  bigonne  (twice),  higunne, 
bigarif  bygonne,  and  began.  Hence  the  one  sole  example  ad¬ 
duced  by  Matzner  breaks  down.  The  right  reading  is  bigonne. 

So  strong  was  the  habit,  at  one  time,  of  not  adding  -st  in  the 
past  tense,  that  it  has  even  been  dropped  in  the  case  of  weak 
verbs.  Thus  Matzner  quotes  from  Pope,  “  Detested  as  thou 
art  and  ought  to  be ;  ”  and  from  Byron,  “  There  thou  .... 
once  formed  thy  Paradise.” 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  multiplying  instances,  because 
editors  so  persistently  remove  grammatical  idioms  which  they 
do  not  understand ;  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  line  in 
Shelley  is  a  case  in  point.  Editors  should  endeavour  to  learn 


deference  to  the  many  able  critics  of  Shelley’s  text,  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  disputed  passage,  properly  punctuated,  with  the 
substitution  of  “  their  ”  for  “  its  ”  in  the  fourth  line  of  the 
quotation,  will  give  it  the  requisite  sense,  without  materially 
altering  the  poet’sjtext. 

In  Mr.  Rossetti’s  edition,  the  passage  stands  thus : — 

On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks  which  in  unimaginable  forms 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice, 

Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 

^  ’Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,  and  yawning  caves 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream. 


I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  reading 


On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms. 

Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening :  and  their  precipice, 

Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above 
(’Mid  toppling  stones),  black  gulfs  and  yawning  caves, 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream. 


Sir, — If  I  understand  Mr.  Rossetti  aright,  he  has,  under  the 
notion  that  it  is  “  his  duty  to  set  absolutely  wrong  grammar 
right,”  taken  upon  himself  to  alter  drew  to  drevfstf  in  a  passage 
from  Shelley,  which  runs — 

Thou,  too,  0  Comet,  beautiful  and  fair, 

Who  drew  the  heart,  &c. 


The  poet  having  followed  the  windings  of  the  stream  arrives 
at  the  spot  where  the  rocks  tower  above  him,  overshadowing 
the  ravine,  and  thus  the  caves  and  gulfs  are  dimly  seen  “  ’mid 
toppling  stones,”  that  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  precipice.  The 
poet  then  pursues  his  way,  still  following  the  stream,  until  the 
abrupt  mountain  expands,  and  in  distance  he  beholds — 

Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon, 

Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams. 

—I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  *  E.  S. 


THE  women’s  suffrage  BILL. 

Sir, — The  friends  of  Women’s  Suffrage  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  cause,  which  has  already  so  many  prejudices  to  contend 
with,  will  not  be  forwarded  by  the  letter  which  appeared  in 
your  columns  of  October  28  from  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold.  At  the 
time  when  we  were  in  want  of  a  leader,  Mr.  Forsyth, 
at  the  request  of  a  number  of  very  influential  supporters 
of  the  movement,  consented  to  take  the  conduct  of  the 
measure,  and  it  is  not  at  their  wish  that  it  is  now  to 
bo  “  transferred  to  other  hands.”  Mr.  Forsyth,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  has  thought  it  best  that  he  should  not  in  future  bring 
it  before  the  House,  though  he  is  ready  to  give  it  his  support. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  he  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the 
friends  of  the  cause  as  well  for  his  past  services  as  for  his  pro¬ 
mised  support  when  the  Bill  is  next  introduced.  It  is  very 
easy  to  say,  “it  is  not  difficult  to  gauge  the  consequences  of 
Mr.  Forsyth’s  handling  of  the  Bill.”  Persons  who  take  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  efforts  of  Mr,  Forsyth's  handling  than 
Mr.  Arnold  does,  can  say  the  same.  I  for  one,  who  prefer  the 
grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Jacob  Blight  took  their 
stand,  still  think  the  cause  has  not  lost  in  “  prestige  and  posi¬ 
tion  ”  by  having  Mr.  Forsyth  to  advocate  it ;  and  I  must  also 
protest  against  the,  at  present,  unproved  assertion  that  “the  tone 
of  Mr.  John  Bright’s  speech  and  the  enlarged  vote  against  the 
measure  ”  were  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  advocacy.  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  the  enlarged  vote  followed,  to  some 
extent,  on  Mr.  Bright’s  speech,  and  I  think  Anyone  reading  it 
will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Forsyth’s  conduct  of  the  Bill  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  his  opposition.  I  should  be  glad  to  think  otherwise,  for 
then  we  might  have  some  hope  of  liis  being  again  before  long 
a  supporter  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Cufton,  Bristol,  October  31.  Alan  (Jreenwell. 
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POETRY. 


THE  LOST  LYRE. 
In  what  deep  forest,  old  and  hoar, 


Untracked,  unechoed  evermore. 

Lies  wreathed  in  leaves  the  ivory  lyre 
That  Orpheus  bore  ? 

For  surely  still  a  holy  fire 
Its  chords  respire ! 


Ah  I  would  that  I,  with  eyes  cast  down. 
Might  thread  those  solemn  paths  and  brown, 
Where  endless  autumn  pines  for  aye ; 

That  moony  crown 
Would  win  my  feet  to  stir  and  stray 
On  the  right  way. 


Till,  stooping  in  that  murmurous  land, 
The  wonder  in  my  trembling  band 
Should  quiver  like  a  breathing  thing, 
And,  lightly  fanned. 

Each  tremulous  immortal  string 
Bid  me  to  sing. 


And  I  should  sing ;  and  round  me  then 
All  mild-eyed^beasts  and  savage  men 
Would  gather  softly  to  adore ; 

The  lion’s  den 

Stand  empty ;  and  the  sullen  shore 
Forget  to  roar. 


But  swift  before  a  sunset  breeze, 
Across  the  dolphin*haunted  seas. 
My  lyre  and  I  would  seek  the  dim 
Hesperides,’ 

Where  fainting  crimsons  overbrim 
The  low  sky’s  rim. 


For  why  should  men  again  refuse 
The  lyre’s  reward,  the  poet’s  dues. 
Should  llebrus  bleed  again,  or  hear 
A  shrieking  Muse  P 

Nay !  we  should  spurn  the  upland  drear. 
And  seaward  steer. 


For  lo !  what  joy  could  be  to  sing 
To  idle  men  a  mystic  thing 
High-poised  above  their  ken  or  care? 
Let  Atys  ring 

His  shriller  cymbal  in  mid-air, 
While  forth  we  fare. 


Forth  ere  the  film  of  living  fire 
Can  fade  above  the  dim  white  lyre. 
Before  the  sacred  chords  grow  slack. 
Ere  men  can  tire 
Of  holy  song,  or  tempests’  wrack 
Can  wave  us  back. 


0  fruiUess  dream  I  our  pensive  age 
Hath  hopelessness  for  heritage. 
Satiety  of  song  for  meed, 

And  for  the  rage 
Of  lyric  prophets  born  to  bleed, 

A  broken  reed. 


A  broken  reed,  and  only  fit 
For  song  to  make  a  flute  of  it. 

To  pipe  her  memories  of  time  past ; 

The  sad  airs  flit 

Across  its  wounded  side  j  ’tis  cast 
Away  at  last. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse, 


'■  'll; .■  , 


^ '  ’I 

V., 


LITERATURE. 


LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 


The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  By  Theodore 
Martin.  Vol.  II.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


In  the  first  chapters  of  this  instalment  of  his  work 
Mr.  Martin  seems  to  have  committed  a  mistake  in  say¬ 
ing  so  little  about  the  nominal  subject  of  the  biography. 
The  period  is  the  year  of  trouble  1848,  and  Mr.  Martin’s 
brief  narrative  of  the  convulsions  of  that  year,  of  the 
shaking  Courts  and  the  disturbed. peoples  abroad,  and 
the  less  powerful  agitations  in  the  form  of  Chartist 
riots  and  Young  Ireland  plots  at  home,  is  fairly  well 
written.  It  is  fairly  well  written,  not  eminently  well ; 
a  good,  clear,  dry,  matter-of-fact  statement  of  familiar 
facts.  But  it  does  not  contain  what  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  in  a  biography  of  the  Prince  Consort,  if  a 
resume  of  the  contemporary  history  of  Europe  was  to  be 
inserted  there  at  all.  It  does  not  tell  ns  what  part  the 
Prince  Consort  played  in  these  events.  His  position, 
we  imagine,  constrained  him  to  play  the  part  mostly  of 
an  observer ;  but  he  was  a  grave,  reflective  man,  and 
doubtless  thought  much  on  what  was  passing  before 
his  eyes.  Mr.  Martin  has  surely  disappointed  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  his  readers,  and  evaded  the 
natural  duty  of  a  biographer,  in  not  letting  ns  into 
the  secret  of  the  Prince’s  meditations,  informing  na 
of  his  opinions  on  what  had  taken  place,  his  schemes 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  his  forecasts,  and  his 
historical  judgments,  on  men  and  events.  We  naturally 
hoped  to  learn  from  Mr.  Martin  what  manner  of  man 
the  Prince  was,  and  this  we  cannot  learn  from  such  a 
recital  of  well-known  public  events  as  might  be  drawn 
up  by  any  intelligent  schoolboy  from  his  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  Europe.  During  the  year  1848,  Mr.  Martin 
tells  us,  no  less  than  28,000  despatches  were  received  or 
sent  out  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  all  these  the  Prince 
either  saw  or  wished  to  see ;  his  remarks  upon  them 
would  have  thrown  that  light  upon  his  character  which 
we  presume  it  is  the  purpose  of  his  biographer  to  afford, 
but  Mr.  Martin  does  not  mention  one  of  those  remarks, 
the  only  fact  which  appears  being  that  the  Prince  did 
not  like  Lord  Palmerston.  Besides  these  despatches, 
the  Prince,  who  led  a  most  busy  life,  living  as  he  him¬ 
self  expressed  it,  in  “a  whirl  of  business,  of  emotions, 
fatigues,  &c.,”  assiduously  read  English,  French,  and 
German  newspapers,  and  complained  in  a  letter  to  his 
stepmother  that  “he  could  let  nothing  pass  without 
losing  the  connection,  and  coming  in  consequence  to 
wrong  conclusions  ;  ”  but  his  conclusions,  if  they  were 
preserved,  have  not  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Martin. 
The  Prince  drew  np  a  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of 
Germany,  which  he  thought  so  highly  of  that  he  sent  it 
to  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  know  how  it  was  received,  but 
Mr.  Martin  has  not  a  word  to  say  as  to  this ;  not 
only  so,  but  thougli  the  scheme  was  published  in 
Germany  as  a  pamphlet,  with  the  remarks  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  upon  it,  he  remains  content  with  the 
confession  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy, 
and  adds,  by  way  of  consolation  to  his  readers,  that  he 
has  “  the  documents  ”  before  him,  but  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  quote  from  them  more  than  an  outline  of 
the  scheme,  so  bare  as  to  be  unintelligible.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  result  of  this  excessive  reticence  that,  in  the 
first  chapters  of  Mr.  Martin’s  Life,  the  Prince  appears 
as  a  man  with  a  reputation  for  great  ability,  rejoicing 
immoderately  over  very  commonplace  achievements, 
exclaiming  after  the  suppression  of  some  Chartist  riots, 

“  What  a  glorious  day  was  yesterday  for  England,”  and 
writing  to  one  of  his  friends  that  “  the  Monarchy  never 
stood  higher  in  England,”  after  ho  has  made  a  speech 
of  platitudes  before  a  society  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes. 

TheJ  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  diflerences  between  the  Prince 
Consort  and  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Martin,  of  course, 
holds  a  brief  for  the  Prince ;  if  he  had  been  a  simple 
historian,  his  way  of  dealing  with  facts  would  have 
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called  for  severe  consideration.  His  version,  for 
example,  of  onr  quarrel  with  Greece  in  1850,  which 
eventuated  in  the  blockade  of  the  PirsBus,  is  excessively 
one-sided  and  unfair.  Our  Mediterranean  fleet,  he 
begins  by  saying,  had  just  been  exciting  our  pride  by 
its  successful  demonstrations  against  the  dictatorial 
claims  of  Russia  and  Austria  upon  Turkey,  when  of  a 
sudden  we  were  startled  by  a  report  that  it  had  been 
turned  against  Greece  to  support  the  unfounded  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims  of  some  British  subjects  upon  that 
small  and  weak  State.  The  champion  of  freedom  against 
a  tremendous  Power  had  suddenly  turned  round  to  bully 
a  small  Power  too  feeble  to  offer  any  resistance.  The 
claims  in  support  of  which  our  fleet  blockaded  the 
Piraeus,  and  seized  Greek  property,  were  monstrous,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  given  the  Greek  Government  only 
twenty-four  hours  to  consider  them.  When  the  case  is 
put  in  this  simple  way,  Lord  Palmerston  appears  in  a 
highly  unfavourable  light.  But  that  is  a  very  partial 
statement  of  the  case.  When  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
independence,  the  new  Government  was  constituted 
under  a  distinct  pledge  that  it  would  grant  a  constitu¬ 
tion  to  its  subjects.  Not  only  had  it  neglected  this 
pledge,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  despotic  Courts  on 
the  Continent,  but  it  had  misruled  the  country  hardly 
less  lamentably  than  the  Turks  had  done  in  former  days ; 
the  administration  of  justice  was  corrupt,  the  finances 
were  in  disorder,  and  the  country  was  infested  by  brigands. 
Our  Foreign  Office  had  for  years  been  receiving  com¬ 
plaints  from  British  subjects  in  Athens,  but  remon¬ 
strance  after  remonstrance,  reminders  of  the  obligation 
under  which  Otho  lay  to  introduce  a  constitution,  equally 
with  expostulations  regarding  particular  complaints,  had 
failed  to  produce  any  effect.  At  last  Lord  Palmerston’s 
patience  was  exhausted ;  and  when  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  seized  some  of  the  ground  of  a  British  subject  to 
round  off*  King  Otho’s  gardens,  he  ordered  the  fleet  to 
sail  to  the  Piraeus,  peremptorily  demand  a  settlement  of 
claims  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  failing  compliance 
to  blockade  the  port  and  seize  goods,  the  property  of 
the  Government  if  possible,  as  security  that  reparation 
would  be  made.  It  was  a  strong  measure  to  take  against 
a  small  State,  but,  as  Lord  Palmerston  said,  no  State, 
whether  small  or  great,  could  be  allowed  to  plunder  the 
subjects  of  another  without  being  called  to  account. 
Mr.  Martin  ignores  all  the  circumstances  which  should 
have  been  an  extenuation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  fault  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  which  made  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  no  fault  at  all, 
but  a  manful  defence  of  the  honour  and  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Greeks  finally  yielded  to  Lord 
Palmerston’s  demand,  and  would  have  yielded  sooner 
if  they  had  not  been  encouraged  in  their  resistance  by 
Russia  and  France.  So  keenly  did  Lord  Palmerston 
feel  the  embarrassment  caused  to  him  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Prince  Consort  to  his  line  of  action,  an  opposition 
which  strengthened  the  hands  of  his  foreign  enemies, 
that  he  described  the  attack  upon  his  policy  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  “  a  shot  fired  by  a  foreign  conspiracy,  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  domestic  intrigue.”  This  Mr.  Martin 
describes  as  a  hallucination,  and  such  probably  it  was, 
if  Lord  Palmerston  supposed  the  Prince  Consort  to  be 
acting  in  direct  concert  with  the  despotic  Courts  of  the 
Continent  to  undermine  a  constitutional  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  annex  that  branch  of  the  national 
polity  as  a  function  of  the  Crown.  The  Prince  did  his 
utmost  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Crown  over  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  he  was  constantly  experiencing  the 
tug  of  the  restive  Foreign  Secretary ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that,  in  his  contest  with  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Prince  had  any  motive  except  to  assist  the  Crown  in 
exercising  as  much  control  as  possible  over  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  the  supposition  that  he  had  any  other 
motive  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredible. 

The  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  went  on  almost  unceasingly  from  the  time  he 
entered  on  office,  in  1846,  till  at  last  he  suffered,  in  1851, 
a  defeat  of  such  a  nature  that  Mr.  Disraeli  uttered  a 
well-known  saying,  “  There  was  a  Palmerston.”  The 
exact  terms  at  issue  between  them  have  been  made 


public  before  now.  The  memorandum,  in  which  the 
Queen  stated  the  precise  duties  she  expected  from  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  published,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  the  *  Life  of  Baron  Stockmar,’  in  which  this  really 
important  constitutional  struggle  was  narrated  at  a 
length  which  left  little  for  Mr.  Martin  to  add.  The 
Queen  expected  that,  in  every  case  that  arose,  the 
•Foreign  Secretary  would  distinctly  state  what  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  do,  and  that  he  would  not  depart  from  what 
had  been  agreed  on  without  again  consulting  Her 
Majesty.  ^  Lord  Palmerston  found  this  very  irksome.  In 
an  interview  which  ho  had  with  the  Prince  Consort, 
described  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Prince 
with  true  German  want  of  humour  and  self-complacency, 
he  appeared  as  a  trembling  culprit  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  complained  that  ho  could  not  possibly  get  through 
the  work  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  would  deprive  its 
action  of  that  promptitude  which  was  indispensable  to 
success  if  he  could  never  act  without  consultation  with 
the  Queen  and  the  Cabinet.  If  he  consulted  with  the 
Cabinet,  he  could  not  undertake  to  inform  the  Queen  of 
everything  that  passed,  because  their  conferences  fre¬ 
quently  occupied  four  hours  a-day,  and  it  would  take  as 
much  time  to  make  a  report  of  them.  To  this  the  Prince 
answered  that  it  was  only  when  principles  were  settled 
that  the  Queen  desired  to  be  informed,  and  that  this 
could  be  done  in  a  few  words. 

Nothing  could  be  more  plain  and  simple  in  appearance 
than  this  request  preferred  by  the  Prince  on  l^half  of 
Her  Majesty.  She  lost  much  time  in  disputing  with 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  about  the  word¬ 
ing  of  despatches,  and  the  Prince  admitted  that  this  was 
most  unprofitable,  but  let  them  explain  the  principles  on 
which  they  acted  and  she  would  be  content.  Simple  as 
the  request  looks,  it  explains  how  intolerable  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  must  have  found  the  supervision  of  a  common¬ 
place  man  whose  notions  of  policy  were  so  pedagogic, 
and  who  was  imperturbably  assured  that  in  demanding 
a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  principles  and  motives  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary’s  policy  he  was  striving  to  lift  it 
into  a  higher  region.  To  have  to  “  explain  ”  despatches 
to  such  a  supervisor  could  have  been  no  enviable  task. 
Apparently,  too,  the  Queen  or  the  Prince  had  formed  a 
habit  of  diffiering  from  Lord  Palmerston.  She  always 
yielded  to  the  Cabinet  when  her  objections  were  over¬ 
ruled  by  them,  but  not  without  a  statement  of  her  ob¬ 
jections  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  this  disputation  inter¬ 
fered  with  public  business  may  be  judged  from  the  fact, 
stated  in  Ashley’s  *  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,’  that 
during  the  discussions  regarding  the  Spanish  marriages 
three  weeks  were  lost  by  drafts  having  to  be  sent  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  while  the  Court  was  moving  about 
on  a  cruise  on  the  Western  coast. 

There  was  a  considerable  risk  of  error  in  Palmerston’s 
impulsive  decisions,  though  his  strong  sense  kept  him 
right  in  the  main,  but  the  sort  of  control  to  which  ho 
was  subjected  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Prince 
Consort  would  seem  to  have  aggravated  the  natural 
defects  of  his  temper.  A  few  months  after  he  had  been 
lectured  by  the  Prince  Consort  on  the  necessity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  important  despatches  to  the  Queen,  he  com¬ 
mitted  another  oflfence.  General  Haynau,  whose  deeds 
as  commander  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Hungarian  insurrection  had  excited  much  horror 
in  England,  was  unwise  enough  to  come  on  a  visit  to 
this  country,  and  was  insulted  and  rather  roughly 
handled  by  a  mob.  An  apology  had  to  bo  made  to 
Austria  for  the  outrage.  Palmerston,  who  sympathised 
strongly  with  the  popular  feeling,  saying  in  a  private 
letter  that  Barclay’s  men  should  not  have  struck 
Haynau  but  “  tossed  him  in  a  blanket,  rolled  him  in 
the  kennel,  and  then  sent  him  home  in  a  cab,  paying 
his  fare  to  the  hotel,”  drew  up  an  apology,  probably 
with  no  great  love  for  the  task,  and  sent  on  the  draft  to 
Lord  John  Russell  for  presentation  to  the  Queen.  The 
Queen  and  Lord  John  agreed  in  objecting  to  a  particular 
paragraph,  and  asked  Lord  Palmerston  to  strike  it  out, 
when  lo !  it  appeared  that  the  apology  had  already  been 
sent  off*,  obnoxious  paragraph  and  all.  Clearly  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  incorrigible.  It  probably  did 
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not  occur  to  him,  in  his  rapid,  off>hand  way  of  doing 
business,  that  there  could  be  two  opinions  about  so 
simple  a  matter. 


RAHEL. 


Rahd:  her  Life  and  Letters.  By  Mrs.  Vaughan  Jennings. 

London  :  H.  S.  King  and  Go. 

Rahel  (Rachel)  Levin,  afterwards  Varnhagen  von 
Ense  (1771-1833),  is  a  rare  instance  of  an  abiding 
celebrity  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  social  gifts  alone, 
under  serious  social  disadvantages,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  considerable  performances.  Unlike  most  bio¬ 
graphers  whoso  heroes  or  heroines  are  unfamiliar  to 
their  public,  Mrs.  Jennings  has  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  preface  her  memoir  of  Rahel  with  any  introduction 
or  apology.  Nor,  strictly  speaking,  is  any  required  ;  if 
famous  books  and  famous  actions  are  recognised  as  a 
sufficient  plea  for  biographical  record,  more  noteworthy 
still,  one  would  think,  must  be  the  career  of  one  who 
attained  reputation  without  pretension  to  achievement 
in  either  respect.  It  is  continually  and  very  justly  en¬ 
forced  upon  us  by  the  chief  prophets  of  our  generation 
that  the  true  criterion  of  merit  consists  not  in  what  man 
does,  but  in  what  he  is.  The  personality,  then,  must 
surely  approach  perfection  that  impresses  itself  on  con¬ 
temporary  judgment  by  its  own  weight  and  worth,  with 
no  parade  of  exploits  which,  when  the  truth  has  finally 
come  out,  have  not  seldom  proved  to  be  due  to 
some  one  else.  Signal,  however,  as  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  to  the  subject  of  the  biography,  it  is  not 
a  little  embarrassing  to  the  author.  Mrs.  Jennings 
must  frequently  have  felt  dispirited  by  the  difficulty 
of  adequately  justifying  to  her  readers  the  faith  of 
which  she  is  conscious  within  Herself.  She  is  record¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  great  conversationalist  whose  sayings 
have  not  been  preserved,  and  of  a  great  letter-writer 
whose  epistles  are  so  far  from  revealing  the  secret  of 
her  social  infinence  that  they  seem  almost  incompatible 
with  it.  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  warm  admirer  of  Rahel’s, 
admits  that  he  could  do  anything  with  her  but  read 
her ;  and  though  Mrs.  Jennings’s  selections  from  her 
correspondence  are  judiciously  culled  and  adroitly 
rendered,  wo  imagine  that  most  of  her  readers  will 
confirm  Mr.  Carlyle’s  verdict.  Where,  then,  is  an 
adequate  record  of  Rahel  to  be  found  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  reply,  in  the  hearts  of  those  friends  whom  she 
attached  to  herself  in  her  life  by  her  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.  To  reproduce  this  impression  involves 
the  delineation  of  the  entire  circle  of  her  intimates  ;  the 
little  Jewish  figure  becomes  the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
group,  and  the  biography  insensibly  lapses  into  a  review 
of  intellectual  German  society  at  her  period.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  Mrs.  Jennings  may  well  be  excused  if  her 
heroine  sometimes  almost  vanishes  amid  the  crowd  of 
subordinate  figures ;  we  could  almost  wish  that  the 
authoress  had  gone  still  further  in  this  direction,  and, 
instead  of  Rahel  and  her  Letters,  had  given  us  Rahel  and 
her  Friends.  These  “  living  epistles  ”  are  a  truer  claim  to 
distinction  than  what  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  his  enviable 
affluence  of  dyslogistic  vocabulary,  stigmatises  as 
“vaporous,  vague,  careless,  complex, incondite  ”  corres¬ 
pondence,  with  its  “involutions,  abruptnesses,  whirls, 
and  tortuosities.”  We  are  more  impressed  by  finding 
Rahel  attaching  to  herself  two  such  absolutely  antipodal 
natures  as  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  Gentz,  than  by 

learning  from  Count  S - (p.  47)  that  “about  Goethe 

she  said  some  astonishing  things,”  which  so  petrified  the 
Count  that  he  has  omitted  to  record  them. 

The  secret  of  Rahel’s  influence  over  so  infinitely  varied 
a  social  circle,  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  imparted  at 
all,  cannot  be  better  conveyed  than  in  the  language  of 
the  most  fervent  and  constant  of  her  adorers — her 
husband.  In  describing  his  first  acquaintance  with  her, 
Varnhagen  says ; 

We  separated  in  good  time,  in  a  mood  of  elevated  thought,  which 
I  indulged  for  some  time,  out  alone  in  the  starlight,  while  I  vainly 
scanned  my  past  life  for  the  memory  of  such  another  evening.  My 
impatience  would  only  allow  a  few  days  to  elapse  before  repeating 
my  visit.  My  confidence  grew  so  rapidly,  that  I  soon  felt  myself 
justified  in  commg  every  evening.  I  was  eager  to  follow  up  these  I 


new  ideas ;  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  those  original  truths  and 
grand  conclusions  which  she  opened  out  more  strikingly  before  me 
at  every  step ;  to  enjoy  and  share  those  emotions  penetrated  with 
intelligence  of  which  1  now  became  aware.  Infinitely  attractive  and 
fruitful  were  those  early  days  of  enthusiastic  intercourse,  to  which  I 
brought  my  richest  treasures  in  exchange,  and  so  far  offered  scarcely 
less  than  1  received.  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  pheno¬ 
menon  that  Rahel,  in  the  same  measure  as  others  seek  to  misrepresent 
themselves,  strove  to  reveal  her  true  self.  She  would  speak  of  her 
adventures,  sorrows,  wishes,  hopes,  though  all  might  be  to  her  dis¬ 
advantage,  though  they  might  appear  to  her  as  false  and  wrong, 
with  the  same  unconstrain^  and  profound  truthfulness  as  though 
all  were  equally  flattering  and  fortunate.  This  straightforwardness 
I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  any  other  human  being.  .  .  . 

Rahel  gave  to  every  word,  however  indifferent,  a  charm  of  life, 
a  character  of  truth  and  originality,  which  changed  the  ordinary 
into  the  extraordinary.  In  this  way,  I  breathed  a  new  atmosphere, 
which  affected  me  like  poetry,  and  yet  was  the  reverse  of  what  is 
commonly  so  called.  It  was  reality  instead  of  illusion,  the  actual 
instead  of  the  seeming. 

In  her  presence  I  was  fully  conscious  of  having  before  me  a  true 
human  being,  that  glorious  creation  of  God  in  its  purest,  most 
perfect  type.  Heart  and  intellect  in  lively  interchange,  active  life 
stirring  in  every  fibre,  the  whole  nature  a  living  harmony  :  every¬ 
where  original  and  naive  utterance  of  thoughts,  grand  in  their 
simplicity  and  wisdom.  This  nature  expressed  itself  outwardly  in 
word  and  act,  in  a  manner  characteristically  prompt  and  clever.  All 
this  was  animated  and  warmed  by  the  purest  goodness,  by  an  ever 
active  love  of  humanity,  the  tenderest  respect  for  each  one’s  indi¬ 
viduality,  the  liveliest  sympathy  for  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those 
about  her. 


This  is  to  say,  Rabel’s  society  not  merely  amused  or 
entertained,  but  was  recognised  by  those  who  enjoyed  it, 
as  a  positively  ennobling  influence.  This  again  implies 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  rarest  gifts,  that  of  discern¬ 
ing  and  addressing  the  best  side  of  everyone’s  nature  ; 
the  side  on  which  alone,  perhaps,  he  was  fitted  for  inter¬ 
course  with  a  nature  like  Rahel’s.  Hence  the  extreme 
catholicity  of  her  sympathies,  and  the  comprehensive 
character  of  her  intimacies,  from  men  of  boundless 
love  and  blameless  life,  like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
down  to  the  medical  charlatan  Koreff,  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Prussia’s  pretty  and  giddy  mistress,  Pauline  Wiesel. 
Her  most  cherished  attachments  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  for  those  whose  society  the  respectable  might 
not  unjustifiably  have  eschewed  ;  there  is  something 
especially  affecting  in  the  recognition  of  this  fact  by 
Gentz,  that  singular  proof  of  the  compatibility  of  the 
freshest  simplicity  of  feeling  with  the  exhaustion  of  an 
effete  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  scepticism  of  a  hired 
political  hack.  The  doom  decreed  by  Balzac’s  hero  as 
the  sole  adequate  penalty  for  the  usurer’s  misdeeds 
actually  became  Gentz’s ;  in  extreme  old  age  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  passion  for  a  young  danseuse.  An  infatuated 
passion,  the  world  would  have  said,  but  Gentz’s  feelings 
told  him  that  he  had  not  erred,  and  there  is  something 
very  touching  in  his  unquestioning  reliance  on  Rahel’s 
comprehension  and  sympathy.  Mere  sympathy,  of 
course,  would  have  inspired  no  such  confidence  without 
a  corresponding  trust  in  her  judgment,  which  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  her  career.  Except, 
perhaps,  in  an  unfortunate  early  attachment,  where 
disparity  of  rank  may  possibly  have  dazzled  instead  of 
warning  her,  she  seems  to  have  made  no  serious  mistake 
at  any  period  of  her  life.  Throughout  the  memoirs  and 
correspondence  from  which  this  volume  is  mainly 
condensed,  she  appears  as  the  generally  judicious' 
monitress,  accepting  the  part  with  a  good  grace  as  one 
imposed  upon  her  by  circumstances,  but  never  laying 
herself  out  for  it.  She  not  merely  understood  the 
friends  whose  characters  were  already  matter  of  no¬ 
toriety,  but  divined  the  shy  and  the  obscure,  as  for 
instance  Heine.  She  understood  public  men  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  remarking  of  the  youthful  Thiers  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  elements  of  a  great  financier — the  one 
department,  as  it  has  proved,  in  which  the  versatile 
stateman’s  success  is  really  incontestable.  It  is  to  her 
honour  to  have  taken  an  eager  interest  in  the  followers 
of  St.  Simon. 

From  these  circumstances  it  should  appear  that  Rahel 
was  much  more  than  one  of  the  ordinary  “  queens  of 
society,”  and  that  her  circle  cannot  be  rightly  described 
as  a  coterie  or  a  salon.  It  was  far  too  large  and  too 
various  in  composition  for  a  coterie^  nor  does  it  strictly 
correspond  to  the  idea  of  a  sdlon^  in  so  far  as  its  ruling 
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idea  was  rather  intellect aal  communion  than  social 
intercourse.  It  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  those 
French  salons  where  the  motive-spring  has  been  the 
exhibition  of  perfect  breeding,  or  those  English  ones 
which  have  served  as  the  centres  of  political  intrigue. 
Similar  reunions,  clustering  around  some  exceptionally 
amiable  and  gifted  woman,  exist  everywhere,  here  and 
there,  amid  societies  of  advanced  culture,  but  it  will  be 
long  before  such  a  woman,  destitute  like  Rahel  of  all  pre¬ 
tension  to  rank,  wealth,  or  fashion,  succeeds  like  Bahel 
in  rallying  around  her  every  grade  of  society,  from 
princes  of  the  blood  downwards.  Such  a  consummation 
will  require  a  reaction,  not  only  from  ostentatious 
luxury,  but  in  several  other  directions.  Mrs.  Jennings 
well  observes : — 

After  all,  when  we  have  satisfactorily  censured  the  society  which 
Hahel  and  Henriette  Herz  so  enjoyed  and  adorned,  we  cannot  but 
see  two  points  in  which  it  may  well  deserve  our  envy.  The  indi¬ 
viduality  of  personal  character,  which  must  have  given  a  varied 
charm  to  social  intercourse  such  as  we  can  never  hope  to  know ; 
and  the  keen  relish  for  intellectual  enjoyment,  which  is  becoming 
less  and  less  compatible  with  our  own  condition  of  material  pros¬ 
perity.  Sumptuousness  and  care  are  a  poor  exchange  for  simplicity, 
with  her  handmaid,  cheerfulness.  And  the  few  thoughts  which  we 
work  out  for  ourselves  are  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  many 
we  receive  at  second  hand.  Just  as  the  ironwork  of  Peter  Vischer 
is  above  those  productions  of  machine  manufacture  which  pass  for 
works  of  art ;  as  the  Sebaldus  shrine  is  above  the  Skidmore  screen ; 
the  modern  advantage  of  having  our  opinions  decided,  our  plain 
sewing  and  our  fine  art  perfected  for  us,  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
beyond  question. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  RaheTs  friend, 
Henriette  Herz,  another  gifted  Jewess,  and  a  leader  in 
the  most  intellectual  circles  of  Berlin  society,  who 
writes  in  extreme  old  age,  while  looking  back  upon 
the  generation  of  which  she  was  almost  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  : — 

It  may  be  true  of  the  present  day  that  other  interests  pre¬ 
dominate,  that  life  is  broader,  its  objects  more  varied ;  that  the 
individual  becomes  merged  in  the  community  at  some  self-sacrifice, 
and  thus  such  a  time  as  we  have  been  considering,  with  all  its 
failings  and  its  virtues,  can  never  be  conjured  back  again.  But  in 
the  present  generation  many  of  its  virtues  are  entirely  wanting,  and 
this  very  want  is  accounted  a  merit.  Hence  much  of  the  pure  and 
noble  sentiment  in  which  that  time  was  rich  is  looked  upon  as  a 
pernicious  outgrowth,  happily  uprooted  and  cast  aside  with  a  com¬ 
passionate  smile.  It  makes  me  think  of  the  immortal  fox  and  the 
pendant  grapes.  They  may  continue  to  call  me  "  the  eulogist  of  the 
past.”  Nevertheless  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  present,  and  who 
knows  whether  its  cold  intellect,  its  half-concealed  or  often  boldly 
bristling  egotism,  its  paramount  striving  after  material  good,  is  to 
be  preferr^  to  that  personal  devotion  to  the  interests  of  others,  to 
that  effort,  so  abundantly  fruitful,  after  intellectual  good,  which 
characterised  the  generation  now  passed  away  ? 

Passages  like  the  above,  of  which  there  are  many,  in¬ 
dicate  that  Mrs.  Jennings’s  volume  is  something  more 
than  the  record  of  an  individual  life.  It  is  also  a 
picture — imperfect,  no  doubt,  but  still  highly  sug¬ 
gestive — of  a  phase  of  society  advanced  beyond  the  best 
social  circles  of  our  own  day  in  two  important  respects, 
its  greater  simplicity  of  life  and  its  more  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  character.  The  latter  feature,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  partly  attributable  to  a  national  misfortune, 
the  exclusion  from  public  regard,  under  a  despotic 
government,  of  the  political  interests  which  must 
always  constitute  so  important  an  element  in  the  daily 
thought  and  action  of  a  free  people.  In  its  comparative 
simplicity  and  devotion  to  intellectual  interests,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  represents  an  ideal  which  we  should  do 
well  to  attempt  to  recover,  and  which  Mrs.  Jennings’s 
sketch,  though  neither  sufficiently  accurate  nor  suffi¬ 
ciently  vivid  to  satisfy  amateurs  or  specialists,  repro¬ 
duces  on  the  whole  with  genial  sympathy  and  excellent 
effect.  Her  success  might  probably  have  been  rendered 
more  signal  by  a  less  strict  construction  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher’s  office,  and  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  Jewish  society.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  Rahel’s  Semitic 
extraction  ;  the  special  religious  stigma  she  escaped 
early  in  life  by  her  nominal  conversion  to  Christianity, 
aud  the  social  obstacles  which  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  determine  the  peculiar  complexion  of  her  career,  must 
have  been  encountered  by  her  in  any  event,  not  as  a 
Jewess,  but  as  a  bourgeoise. 


JOHNNYKIN  AND  THE  GOBLINS. 

Jbhnn^in  and  the  Goblins.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Illustrated 
by  the  Author.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  decline  of  wit  in  the 
present  age,  and  since  the  death  of  Dickens  it  may  be 
quite  as  fairly  urged  that  humour  also  has  become  a 
rare  thing  in  our  current  literature.  That  so  much 
should  be  said  about  the  humour  in  *  Daniel  Deronda  ’ 
is  perhaps  the  best  possible  commentary  on  the  prevail- 
ing  dearth.  But  there  cannot  justly  be  brought  against 
our  time  the  charge  of  being  wanting  in  fun,  for  the 
number  of  really  funny  books  now  accessible  to  old  and 
young  is  very  considerable  indeed ;  fun  differing  from 
wit  as  romping  with  a  group  of  merry,  shouting  chil¬ 
dren  differs  from  sticking  courteous  pins  and  needles 
into  the  susceptibilities  of  people  of  quality  in  evening 
dress.  This  is,  perhaps,  only  another  sign  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tendency  of  our  age  to  delight  in  naivete  before  any 
other  quality,  a  tendency  that,  in  spite  of  many  faults 
and  frailties,  will  yet  surely  keep  the  memory  of 
this  generation  green  when  it  has  long  passed  away  and 
become  history.  When  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
of  the  day,  and  among  the  nicest  and  most  cultivated 
people,  is  the  story  of  a  quite  uninstructive  dream 
dreamed  in  the  summer  grass  by  a  very  little  girl,  and 
when  this  apparently  artless  volume  is  known  to  be  the 
work  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  we  can  hardly  deny 
that  the  bias  of  taste  is  to  what  is  childlike  and  natural. 
In  the  drama  we  find  the  same  spirit  at  work.  The 
most  successful  productions  of  a  comic  kind  are  really 
Mr.  Byron’s  boyish  pieces  of  word-play  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  such  artless  fooling  as  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Trial 
by  Jury.  Mr.  Lear’s  ‘Nonsense  Songs,’  which,  less 
known  than  his  ‘  Nonsense  Rhymes,  are  yet  a  hundred 
times  more  remarkable  as  studies  of  original  fun,  carry 
us  furthest  of  all  into  the  land  of  intellectual  romps. 
But  of  course  ‘  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  ’  re¬ 
mains  quite  un approached  in  brightness  and  inex¬ 
haustible  freshness,  and  the  immense  influence  it  has  on 
childish  literature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  hardly  any 
pretty  book  of  fun  for  children  is  now  printed  that  does 
not  in  some  way  or  other  challenge  comparison  with 
‘  Alice’s  Adventures.’ 

Mr.  Leland.  has  very  nearly  succeeded  in  cutting 
out  a  new  path  for  himself.  Indeed,  when  we  began 
read  ‘  Johnnykin  and  the  Goblins,’  we  thought  he  had 
succeeded.  But  as  we  proceeded  we  found  ourselves 
catching  Mr.  Leland  asleep,  in  one  and  another 
reminiscence  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  masterpiece,  which 
ought  to  have  been  avoided.  And  hence  it  hap^ns 
that  a  very  charming  book  is  spoiled  for  the  critic — 
though  not  at  all,  we  imagine,  for  a  child — by  the  failure 
to  preserve  the  freshness  of  treatment  throughout.  At 
first  thought,  there  seems  nothing  so  easy  as  to  write  a 
fantastic  book  of  this  kind.  The  imagination — or,  more 
properly,  the  fancy — is  unshackled.  Anything  in  nature 
or  in  art  may  be  brought  to  life,  any  object  may  speak 
or  act,  every  physical  law  may  be  put  into  abeyance,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  dreamer.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  immense  art  required.  The  ideas  may  be  ex¬ 
travagant,  but  they  must  not  be  incredible  or  outrageous 
to  a  hearer  willing  to  believe.  Affairs  must  go  on  in 
dreamland  as  consistently  as  in  real  life,  only  ruled  by 
different  laws,  and  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  far  from  the 
want  of  restraint  being  a  strength  to  the  narrator,  it  is 
a  snare  and  a  difficulty  that  only  a  very  peculiar  genius 
can  escape  and  overcome.  The  extraordinary  charm  of 
Hans  Andersen’s  fairy  stories  lay  in  his  possessing  to  an 
unequalled  degree  this  delicate  tact  in  dealing  with 
the  outlawed  creatures  of  his  fancy. 

Mr.  Leland’s  beginning  is  wholly  felicitous  and  de¬ 
lightful.  A  small  boy,  named  Johnnykin,  is  given  to 
rhyming  and  drawing,  the  first  accomplishment  having 
been  inherited  from  his  father,  the  latter  from  his 
mother,  who  are  both  dead.  He  is  brought  up  by  an 
uncle,  who  hates  poetry  and  painting  as  much  as 
George  I.  did,  and  who  is  alwa^  lamenting  that 
Johnnykin  is  not  a  boy  of  sense.  But  Johnnykin  has 
his  solace  ;  he  potters  about  the  churchyard  and  draws 
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pictures  of  the  goblins  and  gargoyles  and  other  figures 
carved  on  the  old  church.  One  day  he  is  copying  a 
goblin,  when  some  rough  schoolfellows  come  by,  and  in 
mere  wantonness  prepare  to  smash  his  stone  model. 
But  he  urges  upon  them,  in  language  of  extreme  pro¬ 
priety,  that  it  would  be  cruel  and  unkind  to  do  so. 
“  Remember,”  ho  cries,  “  what  Milton  says  : — 

He  that  would  knock  a  statue’s  nose  off 
Ought  to  be  whipped  with  all  his  clothes  off.” 

Which  quotation  we  expect  to  create  a  correspondence 
in  Notes  and  Queries.  The  result  is  that  by  bribing  the 
boys  with  an  apple  a-piece  he  gets  them  to  leave  him 
and  the  goblin  alone.  The  goblin  comes  to  life,  and 
rewards  him  for  his  noble  conduct  by  being  excessively 
affable.  Johnnykin  confides  in  him  that  he  is  not  like 
other  boys,  that  he  does  not  care  for  the  same  things, 
or  indeed  for  anything  but  verses  and  pictures,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  all  the  neighbourhood  has  made  up  its 
mind  that  he  will  come  to  a  bad  end.  The  goblin  sym¬ 
pathises  most  warmly,  and,  a  donkey  being  conveniently 
near,  he  determines  to  turn  this  brute  into  a  similitude 
of  Johnnykin,  and  send  him  home  in  the  boy’s  stead. 

“  Well,  youDg  gentleman,”  exclaimed  the  goblin  to  the  trans¬ 
formed  donkey,  “  do  you  know  what  you’re  wanted  for  ?  ” 

*•  Yes.”  replied  the  donkey- Johnnykin,  “I  do.  I  was  a-listen- 
ing  all  the  time.  I’m  going  to  be  a  boy.  Capital  idea, — ’specially 
for  me.” 

“Perhaps  you  think,”  said  the  goblin,  “that  all  this  is  got  up 
merely  for  your  benefit.  Well — think  so.  That’s  the  sort  of  youth 
we  want  you  to  be.  Now — go  /” 

“Any  partin’  advice,  old  gentleman?”  asked  the  donkey,  coolly, 
as  he  cocked  his  hat  to  suit  his  new  state  of  mind,  and  put  his  hands 
into  his  side-pockets. 

“Yes— bo  what  you  were  always,  and  you’ll  be  happy.” 

And  off  went  the  donkey.  He  had  said  very  little,  but  his  every 
motion  and  word  showed  that  he  was  very  unlike  poor  Johnnykin, 
and  that  he  was  very  like  Bill  and  a  great  many  other  boys.  He 
was  not  nice  at  all,  and  there  was  No  Nonsense  about  him. 


Johnnykin  stays  behind,  or  in  other  words  and 
dropping  the  allegory,  the  young  poet  is  finally  weaned 
from  the  world  of  commonplace,  and  gives  free  rein  to 
his  fancy.  What  follows  is,  from  a  story-teller’s  point 
of  view,  often  very  pretty,  and  always  very  amusing. 
As  training  for  a  young  poet  we  are  not  quite  sure  if 
it  is  the  right  thing,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Leland  himself 
does  not  wish  to  push  his  parable  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  grotesque  dreaming  about  goblins  and  cat-girls, 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Nowhere,  is  the  best  meat 
on  which  to  nourish  a  poetic  brain. 

We  must  not  spoil  the  story  by  telling  what  happened 
when  the  prologue  was  over,  and  when  the  first  farce 
with  the  owl  and  the  gargoyle  was  over  as  well,  when 
the  drama  regularly  began  with  the  arrival  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fairies  and  mannikins.  But  we  cannot  help 
appealing  a  little  against  Marjolaino  and  Chesme,  which 
seem  to  be  a  mingling  up  of  the  Cheshire  Cat  and  the 
White  Rabbit  in  one  delightful  story,  with  the  Red  and 
White  Queens  in  another.  We  are  much  more  delighted 
with  the  cherub  on  the  tomb,  that  came  out  “  fluttering 
about  in  zig-zags,  like  a  great  moth  in  the  fast-growing 
darkness,”  and  with  the  fire-dogs,  that  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  rabbit  running  about  in  the  kitchen,  and  at  last 
got  out  of  the  hearth  and  ran  after  it.  The  drawings 
with  which  the  book  is  illustrated  are  very  queer  indeed 
as  works  of  art,  queerer  than  those  designs  which  it 
was  Thackeray’s  whim  to  adorn  his  works  with,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  by  the  author  of  the  story  without 
doubt  adds  to  their  interest.  We  think  ‘Johnnykin  and 
the  Goblins  ’  will  bo  a  great  favourite  this  Christmas 
among  young  people,  for  whom  it  is  of  course  intended. 
The  grown-up  folks,  we  are  afraid,  will  find  it  a  little 
disappointing. 


and  illusion  of  the  thing  as  completely  as  the  mallet 
would  break  through  the  diaphanous  globe-creation  of 
the  pipe.  The  art  has  existed,  though  lacking  until  later 
days  distinct  classification,  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
things ;  for  wherever  civilisation  has  been  sufficiently 
advanced  to  produce  art  of  any  sort,  it  has  given  some 
“  Vers  de  Societo  ”  to  the  winds.  As  Henri  Mnrger,  in 
the  preface  to  ‘  La  Vic  de  Boheme,’  has  claimed  almost 
all  the  poets  and  artists  of  ancient  days  as  members  of 
the  sacred  starving  brotherhood,  so  the  society-singer, 
with  proper  pride,  may  look  upon  himself  as  adding  one 
to  the  long  list  of  poets  who  have  done  likewise,  from 
Anacreon  to  Hegisippe  Moreau,  whose  ”  Deux  Amours  ” 
should  earn  for  its  author  endless  honour,  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  subtle  and  splendid  contrast,  Eros  and  Anteros, 
had  ho  never  written  but  that,  nor  ever  given  the  world 
the  exquisite  “  Si  vous  m’aimicz,  mais  vous  ne  m’aimiez 
pas.”  In  our  own  time  we  had  and  have  admirable 
“  Vers  de  Society  ”  poets,  and  it  is  therefore  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  jealousy  that  we  regard  any  new  claimant  to 
addition  to  the  ranks,  lest  he  prove  a  discredit  thereto. 
Some  of  our  foremost  poets  have  written  exquisite  verses 
of  this  nature,  but  it  is  not  of  these  that  we  speak.  It  is 
of  the  actual  modem  society-singers,  Praed  in  the  past, 
Austin  Dobson  our  first,  and  Frederic  Locker,  H.  S.  Leigh 
and  the  others  in  the  present,  that  represent  this  form  of 
music-making,  and  it  is  to  these  that  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry 
would  fain  join  himself  by  the  publication  of  this  much- 
announced  ‘  Boudoir  Ballads.’  In  this  volume  the 
author  desires  to  be  known  as  the  Laureate  of  Frills, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  and  more  suitable  to  the 
alliterative  tastes  of  the  age  had  he  styled  himself  the 
Laureate  of  Lace  or  the  Feramorz  of  Frills.  The  best 
title,  however,  that  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry  could  possibly  have 
chosen  for  himself  would  have  been  the  Poet  of  Pan¬ 
talettes,  as  most  appropriate  to  his  favourite  theme. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  information  conveyed  in  one 
of  the  stories  that  the  Knight  de  la  Tour  liindry  told 
to  his  daughters,  we  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry 
would  have  been  able  to  get  on  at  all.  So  pertinaciously 
does  he  reiterate  his  right  to  the  title  we  have  given  him, 
that  though,  like  Dickens’  George  Sampson,  “  we  know 
it’s  there,”  the  Poet  of  Pantalettes  gives  us  quite 
enough  of  it.  There  is  a  passage  in  M.  Gustave 
Flaubert’s  ‘  Madame  Bovary  *  which  we  are  sure  that 
Mr.  Ashby-Sterry  would  greatly  delight  in,  where  the 
young  man,  the  humble  admirer  of  the  heroine,  is  struck 
with  admiration  of  her  undergarments.  Apart  from  this, 
the  ‘  Ballads  ’  are  most  decidedly  dull ;  and  when  the 
weary  reader  thinks  for  a  moment  of  Austin  Dobson  or  of 
Praed,  he  almost  feels  as  if  he  had  committed  blasphemy 
in  associating  even  for  a  moment  their  names  with  that 
of  this  “  New  Singer.”  Of  the  first  poem,  ‘  My  Lady’s 
Boudoir,’  it  is  enough  to  quote  four  lines  ; — 


’Tis  an  elegant  chamber  and  cosy, 

In  taste  it  is  simple  and  true, 

And  its  rich  window  curtains  are  rosy. 
Its  walls  are  of  celadon  hue. 


It  is  certainly  a  relief,  after  this,  to  find  that  the  “Bard,” 
as  he  calls  himself,  occasionally  is — 


Forced  to  leave  undescribed  the  chief  beauty 
That  reigns  in  my  Lady’s  Boudoir, 


or  we  should  probably  have  had  a  metrical  description 
of  her  every  garment.  The  next  poem  is  in  this  light 
and  airy  style  of  joyous  ease  : — 

If  my  love  offended  me 
And  we  had  words  together. 

To  show  her  I  would  master  be, 

I’d  whip  her  with  a  feather ! 


BOUDOIR  BALLADS. 


Boudoir  Ballads.  By  J.  Ashby-Steriy.  London :  Chatto  and 
Windus. 


“Vers  de  Soci^te,”  when  well  executed,  are  very  de¬ 
lightful  things,  but  it  is  an  imperative  law  of  their  very 
existence  that  they  must  be  well  done.  Any  suggestion 
of  the  aid  of  the  blacksmith’s  hammer  being  called  in  to 
perfect  the  sphere  of  the  soap-bubble  destroys  the  grace 


There  is  extant  a  quaint  old  engraving  illustrating  the 
charming  Silenus  Eclogue,  in  which  the  “AZmd  Mercedis** 
of  Aegle,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads,  is  represented 
as  being  the  same  as  the  punishment  this  rhyme-maker 
proposes  to  administer.  It  was  this  perhaps  which  in¬ 
spired  the  bard  with  the  graceful  idea  in  his  verse,  or,  it 
may  be,  vague  recollections  of  Meibomius  “De  Flagrorum 
Usu,*^  or  of  that  Clement  Marot  epigram.  “Weary” 
is  the  old,  old  theme  of  regret  and  remembrance — which 
is  ever  fresh  when  touched  by  a  master-hand — when  a 
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writer  like  TLackeray  gives  ns  “  Bonillebaisse,”  or 
the  ever  delightful  “  Ho  pretty  page,  with  the  dimpled 
chin,**  but  in  the  company  of  the  boudoir  balladist, 
**  Folly  walking  a  funeral  pace  and  clinking  her  bells  to 
the  time  of  a  passing  knell  makes  sad  work  indeed.** 
Nor  does  Mr.  Sterry  possess  that  beauty  of  form  to 
compensate  for  absence  of  sense  which  is  the  charm  of — 

Conghiog  in  a  shady  grove 
Sat  my  Juliana. 

Lozenges  I  gave  my  love, 

Ipecacuana ! 

Mr.  Sterry  is  not  more  successfal  when  dealing  with 
children  than  with  any  other  of  his  themes,  and  it 
would  be  but  mockery  to  compare  them  with  some  of 
the  most  delightful  work  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  a 
little  volume  published  nearly  ten  years  ago,  called 
*  Lilliput  Levee,*  which,  though  appearing  anonymously, 
was  well  known  to  bo  by  the  versatile  author  of 
“  Shoemaker’s  Village,”  Henry  Hoi  beach,  or  Matthew 
Brown.  To  compare  Mr.  Sterry’s  “  Kiog  of  the 
Cradle  **  with  Mr.  Frederic  Locker’s  recent  ”  Only 
Two  **  poem,  would  be  ridiculous  did  it  not  seem  to 
invite  a  comparison,  with  result  greatly  to  the  dis-  * 
advantage  of  the  new-comer,  as  is,  indeed,  always  the 
result  wherever  Mr.  Sterry — which  is  pretty  frequently — 
has  to  be  contrasted  with  any  of  our  recognised  society- 
poets.  In  a  gallery  of  girls  the  bard  supposes  him¬ 
self  to  be  describing  six  girls,  as  typical  of  the  pictures 
of  six  well  known  artists,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
wherein  the  resemblance  lies.  The  work  at  length  con¬ 
cludes  with  this  dedication,  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  is 
the  most  welcome  thing  in  the  book — 

0,  someone,  if  your  laughing  eyes 

Beam  brighter  with  a  glad  surprise, 

I  know  by  intuition. 

You’ll  deign  to  look  this  volume  through, 

I  dedicate,  my  sweet,  to  you 
Without  your  kind  permission. 

Ah,  will  it  make  you  frown  and  pout  ? 

Or  will  you  think,  beyond  all  doubt. 

No  better  muse  than  mine  is  ? 

And  will  you  laugh,  or  sigh  and  weep  ? 

Or  will  you,  darling,  go  to  sleep 
Before  you  get  to  Finis  ? 

This,  however,  rather  recalls  to  mind  the  lines  of 
Crofton  Croker,  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  run 
thus — 

And  if  your  eye  all  weary  now 
With  reading  trash  of  mine  is. 

Content  yourself,  no  more’s  to  come. 

For  here  you  see  is  Finis. 

To  such  a  bard  one  feels  inclined  to  apply  William 
Blake’s  address  to  the  fairy — 

Thou  thing  of  patches,  rings, 

Pins,  necklaces,  and  such-like  things ; 

and  if  wo  cannot  say  of  ‘Boudoir  Ballads’  that  we 
laughed  so  that  it  passed,  we  can  at  least  say  ”  Let  it 
pass !  ** 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

My  Love  She^a  hut  a  Lassie.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  Queenie.*  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  —  These  three 
volumes  are  a  marvel  of  plot,  and  incident,  and 
swift  movement.  The  heroine  is  Miss  Mabel  Lang. 
ton,  and  the  she- fiend  of  the  stoir  is  her  step- 
mother,  once  her  governess.  The  hero  is  Captam 
Huntley — an  Indian  officer — with  whom  they  chanced 
to  travel  from  London  to  Harrowgate,  and  who  fell  in 
love  with  Mabel  (aged  sixteen),  almost  at  sight. 
Mabel’s  stupid  father  soon  died,  leaving  a  large  fortune 
to  Mabel,  with  reversion  to  her  step-mother,  in  the 
event  of  the  heiress’s  death.  Mrs.  Langton  naturally 
was  resolved  to  stick  to  the  heiress ;  so — in  the  hope 
that  Mabel  might  be  disposed  of  in  the  interval — she 
succeeded  in  postponing  the  marriage  between  the  twG 
lovers  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Huntley 
was  to  return  a  second  time  from  India.  The  ex-French- 
governess  then  plotted  to  marry  Mabel  to  a  wild  Belgian 
Internationalist,  who  agreed  to  share  Mabel’s  fortune 
with  the  step-mother  and  his  own  brother,  also  in  the 
plot.  If  Mabel  refused,  she  was  to  be  murdered  some¬ 
how,  in  which  case  Mrs.  Langton  would  divide  the  spoil. 
The  Internationalist  came  to  England,  lived  with  the 
Langtons,  and  with  his  hair  on  end,  his  eyes  on  fire, 
and  frenzy  in  his  soul,  lectured  Mabel  on  Atheism,  and 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  The  conspiracy,  how¬ 
ever,  made  slow  progress  ;  so  they  all  flitted  to  Brussels, 
where  Mabel  was  imprisoned  in  a  kind  of  club,  or  she¬ 
been,  of  the  Internationalists,  and  where  the  greasiest, 
drunkenest,  raggedest,  and  most  pugnacious  set  of 
Socialist  ruffians  ever  heard  of,  or  described  in  books, 
tried  to  bully  her  into  marrying  the  languishing 
Raoul.  She  narrowly  escaped  being  pistolled.  How¬ 
ever,  she  escaped  by  the  house-roof  (disturbing  a  cat 
asleep  on  the  leads),  and  found  her  way  to  London. 
Huntley’s  friend.  Oust — living  in  England — guessed 
there  was  foul  play ;  and  well  he  might,  for  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  ruined  by  the  ex- French-go vemess’a 
father,  who  was  a  gambler— the  daughter  being  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  cabinet,  close  to  the  table  at  which  the  men 
were  at  play,  so  that  she  could  direct  the  moves  by 
touching  springs  communicating  with  the  soles  of  her 
rascally  parent’s  boots.  He  warned  Huntley.  Huntley 
left  for  England,  on  board  a  coolie  emigrant  vessel, 
which  also  contained  our  two  Internationalists  I  who 
discovered  Huntley,  and  then  created  a  mutiny  for  tho 
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purpose  of  killing  him.  For  horrors  of  all  descriptions, 
the  story  of  the  fight  is  inimitable.  Huntley  eludes 
the  ringleaders  by  disguising  himself  as  a  China  coolie. 
He  •  bound  the  two  brothers  as  they  lay  asleep  drunk 
with  brandy  and  slaughter.  He  then  lowered  a  boat ; 
soon  hailed  an  English  war-ship,  which  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  mutineers,  who  fired  the  magazine  and  blew 
themselves  into  perdition,  in  order  to  escape  capture. 
Of  course  Huntley  and  Mabel  were  married.  Of  course 
when  you  are  in  the  thick  of  magnificent  heroisms  of 
this  kind,  you  are  indifferent  to  the  correctness  of  petty 
details  ;  so  our  gifted  author  may  be  excused  for  forget¬ 
ting  the  fact  that  a  den  such  as  she  has  described — 
with  its  English  lady  prisoners,  and  orgies  loud  and 

Eatent  enough  for  everybody  to  know  of — is  simply  an 
npossibility  in  a  city  like  Brussels.  The  author,  if 
ever  she  lived  in  Brussels,  must  have  discovered  that, 
after  a  short  residence,  she  was  obliged  to  give  her  name 
to  the  local  authorities.  The  rule  is  by  no  means  always 
a  sham.  In  no  European  city  are  the  police  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  personnel  and  character 
of  every  locality.  The  author  might  just  as  well  have 
put  her  den  of  howling,  cut-throat,  drunken  “  Reds  ” 
next  to  the  Bishop  of  London’s  house  in  St.  James’s 
Square,  as  in  the  Grande  Place  of  Brussels.  But  the 
novel,  as  we  say,  is  one  of  “  sensation,”  and  lovers  of 
the  sensational  will  forgive  much  in  the  case  of  the 
author  who  has  supplied  three  volumes  of  the  most 
terrific  incidents  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  the 
course  of  half-a-dozen  years’  reading.  Nor,  as  a  creator 
of  startling  incidents,  would  our  author  be  expected  to 
waste  time  on  the  analysis  and  description  of  character. 
Thus,  we  must  forgive  the  child — not  the  girl — Mabel 
for  devoting  her  playhours  to  Gnosticism,  and  Epicurus, 
and  “  Zeno — ancient  Zeno — whose  torpid  veins  would 
have  stirred  at  thoughts  of  such  a  sunny-haired  dis¬ 
ciple,”  Ajc.,  &c.  Even  her  father  Miles,  an  aged,  half- 
blind  dotard,  whose  brain  dried  up  long  ago,  and  who 
required  to  be  nursed  like  a  child,  breaks  out  into  a 
^lendid  rhapsody  about  “  the  possession  of  great 
Thoughts,  Causes,  Truths,  which  you  have  waited  your 
life  long  to  see  .  .  .  which  sweep  by  you  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  touching  you  softly  with  their  garments  as  they 
pass ;  though  you  cannot  seize  them,  cannot  grasp  them 
and  hold  them  fast.” 

Under  the  Northern  Lights.  By  J.  A.  MacGahan. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — Mr.  MacGahan’s  name  is 
just  at  present  so  much  associated  with  the  sufferings 
and  sorrows  of  Bulgaria,  and  so  deservedly  held  in  honour 
on  account  of  the  prominent  part  taken  by  its  owner  in 
helping  to  make  known  the  infamies  of  Turkish  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  the  tortures  of  unhappy  men  and  the  shame  of 
violated  virgins,  that  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
surprise  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  regard  him  in  any 
other  light,  but  Mr.  MacGahan  proves  to  be  quite  as 
interesting  an  arctic  traveller  as  he  was  valuable  as  a 
special  correspondent ;  and  if,  as  he  says  in  his  preface, 
“  there  have  been  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  books 
written  on  the  arctic  regions,”  wo  can  only  say  that  he 
has  added  to  the  list  a  very  agreeable  two  hundred  and 
fifty-first.  The  author  says  it  but  remained  for  him  to 
give  “  a  few  pictures  of  the  pleasant  side  of  arctic 
life  .  .  .  pictures  hastily  sketched  on  a  voyage  that  was 
remarkable  only  for  its  dash  and  rapidity,”  and  adds,  “  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed 
to  find  I  have  attempted  nothing  more.”  It  would,  we 
think,  be  impossible  for  any  reader  to  be  disappointed 
with  so  pleasant  and  so  agreeable  a  volume,  in  which 
there  will  be  found  much  that  will  instruct,  beside  a 
gimt  deal  that  will  amuse.-  The  description  of  Disko 
and  its  fair  quaintly- dressed  heroines  is  especially  well 
done,  and  the  book  is  all  through  distinguished  for 
a  clear,  strong,  descriptive  style  which  at  once  recom¬ 
mends  it. 

The  Uutch  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  S.  R.  Van  Campen. 
fTriibner  and  Co.) — Mr.  Van  Campen’s  *  Dutch  in  the 
Arctic  Seas  *  will,  when  completed — for  there  is  another 
volume  to  come — form  a  very  useful  history  of  Dutch 
Northern  enterprise.  The  present  volume,  ‘  A  Dutch 


Arctic  Expedition  and  Route,*  is  a  general  survey  of  the 
North  Polar  Question.  In  the  preSice  the  author  tells 
us  that  the  work  was  inspired  by  the  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  Arctic  research  in  England,  and  by  the  desire 
to  see  a  similar  spirit  awakened  after  so  long  a  repose  in 
Holland.  “  If  I  ever,”  says  Mr.  Van  Campen,  “  enter¬ 
tained  any  other  views  than  serious  of  the  kind  of  en¬ 
terprise  which  calls  men  from  comfortable  homes  and 
genial  dimes  to  frozen  and  inhospitable  latitudes,  I  now 
regard  Arctic  exploration  more  as  work,  and  less  as 
play,  than  I  did  even  when  the  gaily-decked  Alert  and 
Discovery  left  the  shores  of  England  with  a  nation’s 
benediction.”  In  this  spirit  Mr.  Van  Campen  has  un¬ 
dertaken  his  work,  and  made  a  very  good  beginning. 
The  second  volume,  which  wo  shall  expect  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  will,  we  are  told,  give  the  history  of 
Dutch  Northern  enterprise,  with  the  voyages  of  Barents 
for  the  principal  feature. 


MUSIC. 

0 

MR.  BACHE’S  annual  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

To  sav  that  the  programme  of  Mr.  Bache’s  recital  on 
Monday  last  contained  interesting  novelties  would  be  a  truism. 
For  to  produce  new  and  important  works  by  modern  composers 
is  the  noble  aim  of  this  excellent  pianist.  But  the  present 
recital  was  even  more  than  usually  attractive  in  this  respect. 
We  were  particularly  pleased  in  meeting  with  the  name  of  the 
lately-deceased  German  composer,  Peter  Cornelius,  a  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  painter.  Cornelius’  was  a  singularly 
gifted  nature,  open  to  impressions  of  the  beautiful  in  aU 
its  forms.  As  a  poet  he  lacked  originality  and  power  of 
expression,  but  his  music  is  full  of  lyncal  sweetness.  With 
a  little  more  encouragement  from  the  public,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  concentration  on  his  own  part,  he  might  have  be¬ 
come  a  great  composer.  The  present  occasion  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  on  which  one  of  his  compositions  has  been  heard  in 
this  country.  The  work  chosen  was  a  series  of  three  duets  for 
soprano  and  baritone,  exquisitely  rendered  by  Miss  Anna 
Williams  and  Mr.  Maybrick.  The  first  song,  “  Liebesprobe,” 
a  simple  ditty,  full  of  tender  feeling,  we  preferred  to  the 
second,  “  Der  beste  Liebesbrief,”  although  in  the  latter,  also, 
the  graceful  half  humorous  turn  of  the  words  was  well  illus¬ 
trated.  But  the  third  duet  is  a  gem  of  vocal  music.  The 
words  are  taken  from  a  curious  collection  of  Latin  love  letters, 
ascribed  to  the  Abbot  Wernher,  of  Tegemsee,  in  Bavaria.  The 
little  poem  in  question,  one  of  the  sweetest  blossoms  of 
mediieval  literature,  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  somewhat 
rambling  epistle  in  doubtful  Latin,  supposed  to  be  written  by 
a  girl.  Herr  Cornelius  has  set  a  modernised  and  otherwise 
deteriorated  version  of  the  graceful  little  lyric.  Perhaps  it 
may  interest  the  reader  to  see  the  original  in  the  language  of 
the  fifteenth  century  as  it  stands  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Munich 
Library : — 

Du  bist  min-uh  bris  din, 

Des  solt  dh  gewis  sin. 

Dh  bist  beslozzen-in  minem  herzen  : 

Verier  n  is  das  stuzzelin  : 

Dh  muost  immer  driune  sin, 

(Thou  art  mine,  I  am  thine,  of  that  thou  shalt  be  sure.  Thou  art  • 
locked  within  my  heart.  Lost  is  the  little  key,  therein  thou  must 
dwell  for  ever.) 

Cornelius’  musical  treatment  fully  realises  the  charm  of  the 
original.  The  words  are  first  declaimed  to  an  impassioned 
tune  by  the  male  voice  alone,  and  repeated  a  second  time  in 
broken  phrases  by  the  soprano  following  the  baritone  at  intervals 
of  a  few  notes.  The  effect  is  charming  beyond  expression,  and 
fully  warranted  the  encore  unanimously  demanded.  Mr. 
Dannreuther  accompanied  the  duets  with  an  intelligence  and 
I  discretion  rarely  met  with  among  modern  pianoforte  virtuosos. 

The  solo  pieces  chosen  by  Mr.  Bache  comprised  works  by 
Bache,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Weber,  Ilenselt,  Volkmann,  and 
Liszt.  The  rendering  of  Prelude  and  Fugue  by  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  master  was  magnificent  in  all  respects,  as  was  also  that  of 
Beethoven’s  sonata  in  A  Flat,  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  diffi¬ 
cult  works  of  the  composer’s  last  period.  Amongst  modern  com¬ 
posers  Mr.  Bache  is  most  at  home  in  Liszt,  whom  he  renders 
with  infinite  refinement  of  style.  The  “  Frommer  Etude”  and 
the  charming  Waldesrauschen,”  by  that  composer,  could  not 
have  been  heard  to  greater  advantage.  The  performance  of  the 
same  master’s  symphonic  poem,  Mazeppa,”  by  Mrs.  Beesley 
and  Mr.  Bache,  was  a  tour  de  force  of  bravura  playing.  Mrs, 
Beesley  is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  von  Biilow,  and  a  pianist  of  great  pro¬ 
mise  whom  we  hope  to  hear  frequently  duiing  the  ensuing  season. 
She  evinced  on  this  occasion  much  intelligence  and  a  highly 
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and  Miss  Camille  Dubois.  To  both  much  praise  must  be 
awarded  for  their  appreciation  and  execution  of  the  parts.  So 
well  are  the  noble-hearted  wife  of  the  gallant  Irish  gentleman 
and  the  kindly  feather-headed  court  lady  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s 
play  presented  to  the  audience  that  there  is  no  room  for  reg^t 
that  those  who  first  appeared  therein  were  absent.  It  mustf 
however,  be  admitted  that  Mies  Pateman’s  action  is  at  times  a 
little  stiff,  and  her  acting  rather  unequal,  but  in  the  scene  in 
Lady  Clancarty’s  bedchamber  she  appeared  to  most  advantagOi 
and  performed  the  somewhat  difficult  situation  with  much  grace 
and  pathos.  Mr.  Henry  Neville’s  Donagh  Macarthy  is  com¬ 
mendable,  and  the  small  touch  of  increasing  the  slight  Irish 
accent  when  warmed  with  excitement  or  enthusiasm  deserves 
commendation  as  showing  that  artistic  perception  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  part.  Mr.  Archer’s  acting  was,  as 
usual^  very  good.  At  the  conclusion  of  Clancarty  the  ever- 
amusing  Crazed  is  given,  with  Mr.  Hill’s  famous  mad  mu¬ 
sician,  and  Miss  Camille  Dubois  as  a  delightful  maid-of-all- 
work,  the  Cypassis  of  Mr.  Warren’s  Grub-street  Ovid. 


nnisnea  lecnnigw,  x  iivensemoie  oi  toe  two  artists  was,  moreover, 
perfect.  Mr.  Bache  proposes  to  g^ve  the  symphony  (of  which 
the  present  work  is  an  arrangement  for  two  pianofortes  by  the 
composer)  at  his  orchestral  concert  on  February  27  next  year, 
on  which  occasion  we  propose  to  enter  into  its  merits.  A  pre¬ 
paratory  hearing  in  the  manner  alluded  to  ,  cannot  but  bo 
lavourable  to  the  comprehension  by  the  public  of  a  work  new 
and  startling  in  many  respects,  ft  will  also  be  desirable  to 
give  in  the  programme  the  lines,  or  at  least  the  main  incidents, 
of  the  poem  by  Victor  Hugo,  which  Liszt’s  music  is  intended 
to  illustrate. 


VARIOKUM  NOTES 


The  article  in  the  Quarterly  on  the  Papal  Monarchy  is  said  to 
be  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  work  on  Ilussia,  the  result  of  long 
personal  inquiry,  is  expected  to  be  ready  by  Christmas.  No 
book  has  been  more  eagerly  desired  for  many  years. 

Mr.  William  Black  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  America*  r 
Before  he  left  New  York,  he  was  interviewed,  but  the  inter¬ 
viewer  did  not  get  much  out  of  him,  although  he  put  some 
very  cunning  leading  questions.  “  How  do  you  like  our 
country,  Mr.  Black  ?  ”  Very  much.”  “  What  struck  you 
most  in  the  course  of  your  visit  ?  ”  Mr.  Black  was  obliged  to 
say  that  be  must  take  time  to  consider  that  question.  He 
judiciously  avoided  committing  himself  on  any  topic  very  near 
New  York,  but  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  physique  of  the 
prairie  herders,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  finest  specimens  - 
of  humanity  he  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Black  ought  to  have 
added  outside  New  York,”  but  he  did  not.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  feature  in  the  report  of  this  interview  is  that  the 
interviewer  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  it  as  much  as  the  inter¬ 
viewed.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  here  that  it  is  a  very  grave 
proceeding. 

Some  curiosity  and  even  alarm  has  been  created  among 
public  men  by  the  announcement  in  the  Daily  News  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  to  contribute  an  article  to  Harper's  Magazine^  of 
New  York,  explaining  his  attitude  towards  America  during 
the  late  war.  There  are  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  then  belonged  still  in  active  political  life, 
and,  it  is  said,  some  of  them  are  by  no  means  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  so  delicate  a  question  discussed  in  public 
by  one  who  was  their  colleague  during  all  the  negotiations  and 
transactions  that  took  place.  A  good  many  grumblings  and 
complaints  are  already  heard.  The  article,  however,  will  not 
be  a  long  one,  we  believe,  and  will  contain  only  personal  ex¬ 
planations. 

A  report  in  the  TimeSy  the  other  day,  made  a  respectable 
Member  of  Parliament  declare  that  ^‘  he  had  no  objection  to 
being  called  the  Duke  of  Russia  in  company  with  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  de  Redcliffe.”  The  announcement  seemed  bewildering. 
Why  should  anyone  object  to  being  called  the  Duke  of 
Russia P  It  sounds  very  grandly.  But  why  did  anybody 
want  to  call  this  worthy  gentleman  the  Duke  of  Russia  P  And 
why  give  him  that  title  in  company  with  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  P  A  wrong  letter  and  a  misapplied  capital  explain 
the  mystery.  The  speaker  really  said  he  ha'd  no  objection  to 
being  called  “  the  dupe  of  Russia  in  company  with  Lord  Strat-’ 


GLOBE  THEATRE. 

The  time-honoured  license  of  dramatists  to  occasionally  turn 
their  satirical  powers  to  the  suppression'  of  public  evils  or  to 
demonstrate  their  hostility  towards  any  particular  object,  so 
well  made  use  of  by  Aristophanes,  by  Moliere,  and  which  more 
recently  our  Indian  subjects  showed  themselves  capable  of 
employing  even  at  the  expense  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has 
evidenced  itself  at  the  Glone  Theatre  by  the  timely  appearance 
of  Mr.  F,  Hay’s  Slate  PencHlings,  a  merry  jest,  for  which  the 
author  ought  to  receive  whatever  may  be  the  reward  equiva¬ 
lent  in  degree  to  three  months  with  hard  labour.  Not  that  the 
work  itself  is  particularly  meritorious,  for  the  materials  of  the 
sketch,  the  troubles  of  a  young  man  who  has  married  a  ward  in 
Chancery  and  is  obliged  to  give  spiritual  stances  in  order  to  make 
a  livelihood,  are  slight  enough,  and  not  on  the  whole  made  as 
much  of  as  might  have  been  done,  but  its  cause  and  its  scarce! v 
needed  attempt  to  throw  contempt  on  imposture  are  enougn 
to  palliate  its  defects  as  a  work  of  art.  The  acting  was  fairly 
good,  though  the  part  of  the  'assistant  was  occasionally  ex¬ 
aggerated  even  beyond  the  wide  limits  permitted  b^  farce.  It 
is  curious  as  an  example  of  the  progress  of  a  mania  that  but 
little  measure  of  applause  was  granted  to  the  most  direct 
attacks,  and  the  conclusion,  when  the  big  slate  is  produced  with 
the  inscription,  Has  the  Slade  pencil  made  its  mark  ?  ”  was 
received  mmost  without  enthusiasm. 

Joy  which  Slate  Pencilltnps  precedes,  is  as  popular,  and  Miss 
Jenny  Lee’s  acting  as  admirable  as  ever,  and.  there  appears  to 
be  no  essential  reason  why  it  should  ever  come  to  an  end. 


OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 

The  chief  interest,  of  course,  connected  with  the  revival  of 
Ckmcatiyl&j  in  the  impersonation  of  the  two  women  characters. 
Lady  Clancarty  and  Lady  Betty  Noel,  by  Miss  Bella  Pateman 
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Greece  he  dispUtjed  considerable  activity.  In  1840,  he  was 
enroj  at  Berlin ;  in  1833,  President  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort ; 
daring  the  Crimean  War,  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  to  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  the 
*  Memoirs  of  Field*Marsbal  Prince  Schwarzenberg,'  *  Recollec* 
tions  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,*  *  The  Country  between  the 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile,*  and  the  *  Voyage  into  the  Holy  Land.* 
His  last  work  was  on  Mehemed  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
which  he  wrote  shortly  before  his  death. 

They  have  no  Pigott  in  New  York,  but  it  must  not  therefore 
be  inferred  that  the  stage  is  absolutely  free.  The  other  even* 
ing  the  Varieties  Theatre  there,  a  place  of  amusement  of  no 
very  high  position,  was  disturbed,  we  learn  from  a  New  York 
journal,  during  a  performance,  which  gave  cause  of  offence  to 
authority,  by  the  sudden  intrusion  upon  the  boards  of  a  man 
who  declared  himself  to  be  a  police>K)fficer,  produced  his 
warrant,  and  carried  off  the  whole  company  with  all  their 
imperfections  upon  their  heads  and  their  costumes  upon  their 
bo^es  in  triumph  to  prison.  That's  how  these  things  are  done 
in  New  York. 

Two  of  our  contemporaries  have,  during  the  past  week,  been 
occupied  in  raising  the  hopes  of  Peruvian  bondholders.  Guano, 
we  are  informed,  is  abundant,  and  will  last  for  at  least  ten  years 
to  come,  even  at  the  rate  of  selling  600,000  tons  a 
year.  This  statement,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  not 
exaggerated,  and  the  authority  on  which  we  receive  it  is 
unassailable.  We  are  able  to  state  that  a  work  is  in  the  press, 
and  shortly  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Bentley,  on  this  matter, 
which  deals  with  it  at  length,  and  in  minute  detail.  Besides 
the  guano,  we  are  told  that  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi  are 
to  be  reworked,  **  that  they  yielded  many  millions  once  on  a 
day  to  Spain — will  do  so  again  to  Peru,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  connected  with  the  coast  by  means  of  a  railway.”  The 
only  awkward  part  of  the  latter  announcement  is  that  it  is  not 
true ;  the  mines  of  Potosi  do  not  belong  to  Peru,  but  to  a 
neighbouring  Government. 

Among  the  candidates  for  the  London’School  Board  is  Mr. 
J.  F.  B.  Firth,  the  author  of  the  elaborate  work  recently 
published  on  the  Municipal  Government  of  London.  Mr. 
Firth’s  knowledge  of  the  various  endowments  in  London 
which  might  be  obtained  for  educational  purposes  would  alone 
give  him  a  special  claim  to  election,  if  the  electors  wish 
simply  to  have  the  most  useful  men  on  the  Board  that  can 
be  got. 

In  a  stirring  article  on  ‘‘  Old  New  Zealand,”  in  Thursday’s 
Daily  News^  appeared  this  remarkable  sentence  : — “  The  bubble 
of  Maori  civilisation  has  burst  the  Christian  Empire  of  New 
Zealand.”  The  Christian  Empire  of  New  Zealand  must  have 
been  weak  Indeed  if  a  bubble  could  burst  it.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  first  time  that  the  want  of  a  colon  has  ruined  a 
dynasty. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  that  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
wears  imitation  lace  upon  her  Worth  ”  dresses.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  information  that  the  “  water- 
flies  ”  of  the  wardrobe  have  yet  obtained.  It  is  too  bad  on 
the  part  of  a  possible  Queen  of  Constantinople. 

A  course  of  twenty  weekly  lectures  on  the  Laws,  of  Health 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Corfield,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  in  University  College,  in  the  large  room  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  commencing  Saturday,  November  11,  at 
8*30  p.M.  The  scheme  is  originated  by  the  “  Trades’ Guild 
of  I.iearuing,”  and  the  National  Health  Society,  and  as  the 
lectures  will  be  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  especially  to  working 
people,  and  scarcely  anyone  could  be  better  suited  to  the  task 
than  Professor  Corfield,  the  course  may  do  much  towards 
aiding  the  increase  of  this  important  knowledge  among  all 
classes. 

The  Bonapartist  cabal  against  the  production  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s  V Ami  Fritz  at  the  Theatre  F ran^ais  is  so  far  suc- 
casaful  that,  instead  of  the  expected  representation  of  this  play, 
Paul  Forestier  is  to  be  immediately  revived.  The  cast  will, 
except  in  one  part,  be  the  original  one.  M.  Delaunay  will  play 
Paul,  M.  Got  or  M.  Ch^ri  the  father,  Mmo.  Favart  the  widow, 
M,  Coqueliu  the  “  common  ”  young  man  of  attempted  fashion. 


Mile.  Baretta  will  take  the  part  originally  played  by  Mme. 
Victoria  Lafontaine. 

Dr.  Dethier,  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at 
Constantinople,  writes  to  the  AUgemeine  Zeituny  that,  by  a 
series  of  discoveries  of  inscriptions  which  he  has  made,  it  U 
proved  that  not  only  had  Goths  from  Germany  helped  in  erect¬ 
ing  the  Constantinian  andTheodosian  walls  of  the  town,  but  that 
40,000  of  them,  divided  into  eight  cohorts,  had  also  the  per- 
manen.^ guardianship  of  these  fortifications.  He  further  proves 
the  presence  of  Bavarian  army-leaders  at  Constantinople 
during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era. 

Among  the  twenty-four  German  Universities  (including 
Vienna,  Graz,  and  Innsbruck),  Leipzig  at  present  stands  highest 
as  regards  the  number  of  matriculated  students.  According  to 
the  Universities’  Almanack  just  published,  there  were  2,730 
matriculated  students  in  that  town,  and  1,977  at  Bsrlin ;  whilst 
the  whole  number  of  those  attending  University  lectures  at 
Leipzig  was  2,803,  and  at  Berlin  3,060.  At  Vienna,  the 
number  was  3,681 ;  at  Munich,  1,158 ;  at  Breslau,  1,122 ;  at 
Gottingen,  1,059;  at  Tiibingen,  1,025;  the  remaining 
Universities  having  between  1,000  and  about  160  students. 
The  aggregate  number  of  German  students  is  about  23,000. 
The  number  of  professors  and  docenten  ranges  between  193  and 
twenty-nine  at  the  different  Universities. 

Mr.  Justin  M’Carthy’s  new  novel,  *  Miss  Misanthrope,*  will 
appear  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1877. 

We  are  informed  that  the  name  of  the  yet  unpublished  book, 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  Slade  case,  has  been  in  several 
places  misspelt.  It  should  be  Masston.**  It  is,  we  further 
hear,  a  joint  production. 

The  English  Dialect  Society,  the  Council  of  which  now 
meets  in  Manchester,  will  be  ready  in  a  week  or  two  with  its 
publications  for  1870.  These  are :  an  Essay,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Morris,  on  the  Survival  of  Old  English  Words  in  our  present 
Dialects,  being  a  portion  of  his  annual  address  ns  President  of 
the  Philological  Society ;  the  second  and  concluding  part  of 
the  Whitby  Glossary,  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Robinson ;  a  Glossary  of 
the  Mid-Yorkshire  Dialect,  with  an  outline  Grammar,  by  Mr. 
C.  Clough  Robinson ;  and  a  set  of  smaller  Glossaries,  edited, 
with  an  interesting  introduction,  by  Mr.  Skeat.  The  latter 
volume  includes  an  Alphabet  of  Kenticisms,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Pegge,  a.d.  1730;  an  addition  to  the  well-known 
Cleveland, Glossary,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  its  author ; 
and  Collections 'of  Surrey  Provincialisms,  Oxfordshire  Words, 
and  South  Warwickshire  Words  respectively,  by  Mr.  Gran¬ 
ville  Leveson  Gower,  Mrs.  Parker,  and  Mrs.  Francis.  Consider¬ 
able  interest  attaches  to  Mrs.  Parker’s  Collection  of  Oxfordshire 
Words  from  the  fact  that  the  Society’s  Bibliographical  List  con¬ 
tains  only  one  entry  under  the  heading  of  that  county,  namely. 
Bishop  Kennett’s  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  appended  to  his 
Parochial  Antiquities,  first  published  in  1095.  The  Society 
has  a  large  quantity  of  material  in  hand,  and  ready,  or  almost 
so,  for  the  printers,  but  the  extent  and  number  of  its  annual  pub¬ 
lications  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  number  of  its  members. 
An  increase  of  these  is  very  desirable  ;  and  those  who  desire  to 
aid  in  saving  the  fast-fading  relics  of  such  forms  of  archaic 
English  as  have  lingered  on  in  country  places,”  may  well  bo 
asked  to  give  their  aid  to  the  work,  and  quickly.  The  sub¬ 
scription  is  the  smallest  of  any  of  the  publishing  clubs. 

A  new  Natural  History,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  P. 
Martin  Duncan,  which  has  been  for  some  5’ear8  past  in  pre¬ 
paration,  is  now  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  will  be 
shortly  issued  in  serial  form  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and 
Gdlpin.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  work  are  H.  W. 
Bates,  W.  S.  Dallas,  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Prof.  A.  H.  Garrod, 
Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  R.  Maclachlan,  Dr.  Murie,  Prof.  W.  K. 
Parker,  Prof.  Harry  G.  Seeley,  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  and  Henry 
Woodward.  The  work  will  embody  the  latest  scientific  re¬ 
searches,  and  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  will  publish  very  shortly  a 
story  by  Miss  M.  Drummond,  entitled  “  A  Study  from  Life.** 
It  is  a  story  about  the  London  poor,  and  is  written  in  aid  of  the 
Westminster  Home  for  Training  Nurses — the  memorial  to  the 
late  Lady  Augusta  Stanley. 


-  -  -t 
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An  amusing  quarrel  has  taken  place  between  the  Mayor  and  ORWEGIAN  GOVERN ENT  '  LOAN 
ex-Mayor  of  Limerick,  with  reference  to^the  non-payment,  on  ^  For  £1,320,000  Sterling,  ^ 

the  part  of  the  Mayor,  for  certain  refreshments  supplied  by  the  bearing  four-and-a-halp  per  cent,  interest. 
ex-Mayor,  who  is  a  hotel-keeper.  The  amount  claimed  is  - 

10/.  3s.,  all  of  which  is  for  champagne,  sherry,  soda-water  and  Authorised  by  the  Norwegian  Parliament  the  23rd  May,  1876,  and 
brandy,  with  the  exception  of  2,.  6d.  for  biscuite.  Thie  U  “derdio?t?e“26» '.sre''*"® 


almost  as  bad  as  Falstaff’s  halfpenny-worth  of  bread,  or  the 
American  story  of  the  man  who  bought  forty  dollars*  worth  of 
whiskey  and  one  of  bread,  and  was  asked  by  his  friend  why  he 
wasted  so  much  money  on  food. 


Authorised  by  the  Norwegian  Parliament  the  23rd  May,  1876, 
sanctioned  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Norway  and  Swc 
under  date  of  the  26th  May,  1876. 


376,  and 
Sweden, 


The  Spectator  comments  severely  on  the  New  York  Herald 
for  asserting  that  to  the  United  States  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  given  to  the  world  the  best  translations  of  the  Odyssey, 
the  Divine  Comedy,  and  Goethe’s  Faust.  The  Spectator  ob¬ 
serves  that  it  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  translations  of 
the  Odyssey  and  the  Divine  Comedy ;  that  it  considers  Hay¬ 
ward’s  prose  translation  to  be  the  best,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin’s  is  far  superior  to  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  version.  Is  it 
possible  that  our  contemporary  has  really  never  heard  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant’s  translation  of  Homer,  or  Mr.  Longfellow’s  ad¬ 
mirable  translation  of  Dante  ?  As  regards  the  Faust  we  agree 
in  the  praise  of  Hayward’s,  but  should  place  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor’s  version  amongst  the  first  of  all  metrical  translations, 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Martin’s  amongst  the  last.  If  the  Spectator 
is  very  anxious  to  uphold  the  honour  of  England,  it  might  have 
remembered  that  it  has  in  Mr.  Kegan  Paul’s  version  a  very 
good  excuse  for  so  doing. 


Messrs.  C.  I.  Hambso  &  Sox  offer  for  Public  subscription  the 
Bonds  of  the  above  Loan,  which  will  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

330  Bonds  of  £1,000  each  .  .  .  £  330,000 

660  „  „  600  „  .  .  .  „  330,000 

6,600  „  „  100  „  .  .  .  „  660,000 


£1,320,000 


These  Bonds,  as  well  as  the  interest  thereon,  are  exempted  from 
any  Norwegian  tax,  and  will  be  furnished  with  half-yearly  coupons 
payable  on  the  Ist  May  and  1st  November,  at  the  office  of  Messrs. 
C.  I.  Hambro  &  Son :  the  first  coupon  will  be  payable  on  the  1st 
May,  1877. 

!^nds  can  be  registered  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  free  of  expense, 
at  Christiania,  the  coupons  remaining  payable  to  Bearer. 

The  subscription  price  is  £96  10s.  for  each  £100  Stock,  payable 
as  follows : — 

£  5  on  Application. 

„  30  „  Allotment. 

„61  10  „  10th  December. 


£96  10 


The  Great  Dioorce  Case  is  at  last  drawing  to  a  close  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre,  and  is  to  bo  succeeded  by  a  version  of  La 
Boulty  which,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  will  do  more  credit  to  its 
French  original  than  its  predecessor  did  to  the  Frocks 
Veauradieux. 


The  memorial  fund  for  the  widow  and  eight  children  of 
Chiddy,  who  saved  the  “  Flying  Dutchman  ”  express  from  de¬ 
struction  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life,  has  reached  the  sum 
of  over  180/.,  but  600/.  will  be  required  to  carry  ouTfhe  scheme 
of  buying  a  plot  of  land,  erecting  a  cottage  on  it,  and  securing 
an  income  to  the  widow.  Subscriptions  are  received  by  J,  W. 
Trew,  1,  Wine  Street,  Bristol  j  or  F.  A.  Jenkins,  Exchange, 
Bristol. 


A  correspondent  suggests  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have 
chosen  as  a  motto  for  his  article  on  Russian  Policy  and  Deeds 
in  Turkistan,  the  following  lines : — 


Under  the  Greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  tune  his  merry  note. 
Unto  the  sweet  Turk’s  throat. 


Our  correspondent  desires  us  to  state  that  this  happy  thought 
occurred  to  him  after  dinner. 


Allottees  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up  in  full  on  allotment, 
or  on  any  subsequent  day,  under  discount  at  Bank  rate.  The  failure 
to  pay  any  instalment  when  due,  renders  all  previous  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  to  Allottees,  and  will  be  exchanged 
for  Bonds  when  ready  for  issue,  after  payment  of  the  final  instal¬ 
ment. 

The  proceeds  of  this  Loan  will  be  expended  on  the  undermentioned 
Hallways,  namely:  Christiania  to  Frederikshald  and  the  Swedish 
frontier,  Drontheim  to  Meraker  and  the  Swedish  frontier,  Drontheim 
to  Meraker  and  the  Swedish  frontier,  Drammen  to  Laurvig  and  Skien, 
Storen  to  Aamot,  Stavanger  to  Egersund,  Bergen  to  Vossevangen, 
and  Eidsvold  to  Hamar :  on  the  construction  of  these  lines  there 
has  already  been  expended  about  6,600,000  species,  or  £1,440,000. 

The  Loan  will  be  redeemed  in  39  years  by  means  of  an  Accumu¬ 
lative  Sinking  Fund,  commencing  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1878,  which 
will  be  applied  by  purchases  so  long  as  these  can  be  effected  under 
par ;  when  the  price  is  at  or  over  par  the  Bonds  will  be  drawn  and 
paid  off  at  par,  the  Government  reserving  to  itself  the  right  after 
the  Ist  of  January,  1887,  to  increase  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  to  pay 
off  the  whole  balance  of  the  Loan  then  outstanding,  on  giving  six 
months’  notice. 

Applications  for  these  Bonds  are  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  C.  I. 
Hambro  &  Son  in  the  annexed  form,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for.  In  case  the 
allotment  should  not  require  the  whole  of  the  amount  deposited,  the 
surplus  will  be  returned,  and  if  the  deposit  be  insufficient  for  the 
first  instalment  on  the  amount  allotted,  the  balance  required  is  to  be 
paid  forthwith. 

In  case  of  no  allotment  being  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned. 

The  subscription  list  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  the  6th  instant, 
and  closed  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  8th  instant,  at  Two  o’clock. 

70  Old  Broad  Street, 

3rd  November,  1876. 


Miss  Letitia  McClintock  has  written  a  most  amusing  story  for 
children,  entitled  *‘Sur  Spangle  and  the  Dingy  Hen,”  which 
Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  will  publish  very  shortly,  in 
time  for  the  Christmas  season.  It  will  contain  some  spirited 
sketches  of  bird  life  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Elwes. 


A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Kinglake’s  famous 
^  History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  ’  is  announced.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters  in  the  first  volume  are  suggestive, 
namely : — The  Ambitious  Designs  of  Russia ;  the  Conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Czar  and  Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe ;  Russia’s 
Occupation  of  Roumania  as  a  Material  Guarantee ;  Concord  of 
the  Four  Great  Powers  against  Russia ;  Separate  Understand¬ 
ing  between  Franco  and  England;  the  French  and  English 
Fleets  in  the  Dardanelles  and|the  Bosphorus ;  the  Final  Efforts 
of  Diplomacy ;  Russia  and  Turkey  at  War — and  are  likely  to 
throw  some  of  the  much  required  light  upon  the  great  question 
of  the  day.  This  cabinet  edition  will  comprise,  in  six  volumes, 
at  6s.  each,  the  contents  of  the  five  octavo  volumes  of  the 
present  edition,  revised  and  prepared  for  this  edition  by  the 
author. 


MEMORANDUM. 

The  Debt  of  Norway,  exclusive  of  the  present  Loan,  amounts  to 
Sps.  11,850,000,  or  about  £2,625,000,  bearing  interest  at  4  and 
4i  per  cent. 

The  Government  has  expended  on  Railways  about  £2,600,000 

The  Railways  and  other  assets,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
exceed  in  value  the  indebtedness  of  the  country. 

The  yearly  Revenue  is  about  £1,600,000 

The  Revenue  has  yielded  since  1870  an  average  annual  surplus  of 
about  £120,000 

The  population  is  about  1,700,000. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 


NORWEGIAN  GOVERNMENT  LOAN  for  £1,320,000 

STERLING, 

BEARING  POUR-AND-A-HALP  PER  CENT.  INTEREST. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


To  Messrs.  C.  I.  Hambeo  &  Son,  London, 

request  that  you  will  allot  to  £  say 
Pounds  nominal  Capital  of  the  above  Stock,  on  which 
enclose  the  required  deposit  of  five  per  cent.,  or  £  and 
agree  to  accept  that  amount,  or  any  less  sum  that  may  be  allotted 
to  ,  and  to  pay  the  balance  of  such  allotment  according  to 
the  conditions  of  your  Prospectus  of  the  3rd  November, 

Name  at  fall  length . 

Address . 

Date . 


V  s 


I/S  ? 


fl 

fk  } 


r: 
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COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GBEEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER. 

Thorcragh  Edacstion.  Carefal  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fei'S,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Procpectus. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

L  HONS. — ^The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Oollotyije  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palseographical,  Numismatical,  Itoyal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings^ 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &c.,  &c. 

For  Urms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Bathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  B.  Sawyer. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Desigrned  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  pro^rly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordmary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  bo 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Msule  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  labe 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AOUA  AMARELLA” 

Bestores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  5s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES, 
n  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL* 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean' 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gadon  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vifi  the  Suez  Canal, 
•very  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Halls,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leodenball  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe* 
ontion  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millineir, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  ^m  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Begent  Street.  Beasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  smaJl  families. 

THE  LONDON  GENEBAL  MOUBNING  WABEHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Begent  Street. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Bent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  Buhdino  Societt,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  pnrposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Freehold  Land  Societt,  29  and  30  SouthamptoB 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


Theatre  royal,  drury  lan e.— 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattbrton. 

Every  Evening  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  At  7.45,  BICHABD  III. 
Hr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Messrs.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  F.  Cathcart,  C.  Vandenhoff,  H.  Bus- 
■ell,  F.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Douglas  H.  Evans,  G.  B.  Ireland,  Percy  Bell, 
O.  H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  B.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master  Grattan: 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Madame  Fanny  Huddart,  Misses  Edith  Stuart  and 
Grattan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  6<f.  to  £4  is.  Doors  open  at 
6.80  ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 

QOCIETY  for  the  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  SCIENCE  of 

EDUCATION,  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

The  PBESIDENTIAL  ADDBESS  will  be  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Barham 
ZlNCKB,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Wednesday,  November  8,  at  Eight  o’clock. 

Hon.  Sec. — C.  H.  LAKE,  B.A.,  London, 

Caterham  Valley. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bark,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,. 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimnm  monthly 
bitlanoes.  Cheque-books  supifiied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ^nk  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  vith  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FBANCIS  BAVENSCBOPT,  Manager. 


vl.  r 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposit. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  A 17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager.  . 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFPTCE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J  OBOROE  WM.  LOVELL. 
aecreiarus  ^  jqjjjj  j  bBOOMFIELD. 


POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Umited). 

Cliief  Offices— 84  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

CAairffiun— Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Alliance  Bank. 

VNsquAiXED  Advantaoes  to  Assurers. 

1.— Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 
Premiums  in  Government  Securities. 

S. — Policies  indisputable. 

8.— No  restriction  upon  travel  or  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

4.— Policies  not  wholly  forfeited  If  payment  of  mminms  be  discontinued,  the 
holders’  rights  being  in  prop<irtion  to  Premiums  paid. 

5.— Assurers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  either  on  loan  or  surrender, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  piud. 

PERIODICAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

(First  Policy  Issued  December,  1871.) 

Annual  Premium  Income. 

Slst  December,  1872  .  £8,008 


80th  June,  1873 
8l8t  December,  1873 
81  st  December,  1874 
Slst  December,  1875 


£8,008 

£20,952 

£31,006 

£43,.m 

£50,583 


Position  of  tub  Company  on  31st  December,  1875. 

Policies  in  force— 2,282,  assuring  £1,141,015. 

Total  Premiums  received- £122,899. 

Profits  in  Life  Funds — (Being  Surplus  over  and  above  the  sum  required  to  cover 
the  Risks,)  £7,489  3«.  7d. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOB  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

Railway  accident  mutual  assurance 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICBB-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 

TRUSTEES. 

James  Abbias,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  |  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klnsale  (.Chair-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Hlchael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

O.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  logo.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
Insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  dlaablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Bates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Pntposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S.. 
HamMring  Director. 

pOURlERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Establlshod  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Hoit  reliable  and  efficient  COUUIBRS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BY  BORTINO  TOUR  PAPERS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS 

“Exceedingly  nseful." — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

13  (TIANBOUBNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


THE  EXAMINEE,  NOVEMBER  4,  1876 


MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRCJGS, 

-Al  Any  invalid  can  cnre  himaelf.  wlfhnnf 


■pjU  BARRY’S  REVALEXTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  caniiitArii  for  19  dim.  9j  .•  91  nnna  tut  •  la  a.  • 


-Ay  Any  l^alld  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonyenlenoe,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  Is  irresistible  in  Indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency ,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kind  s  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
inflnensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness, low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  ^th 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  B,  18B9. 

*‘(}entlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  10 — in  short,  I  feel  mjrself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

{treach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovl.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— D^Tf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
thU  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — jPARKER  D.  BINQHAM,  Captain, 
Ro'yal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cnre  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  ooiigb,  constipation,  fiatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IIcIJre  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

-I--'  SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bmn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBER’TS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han.— “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  1)  cups,  at  2j.  :  24  cups,  8«.  fid. ;  48  cuds.  64. : 
288  cupe,  804. ;  576  cups,  5ft4.  *  * 

TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  ioothe 

■L'  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb..  84.  fid. : 
21b.,fi4.;  241b.,fi04. 

T\EP6TS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Rej^nt  Street, 

*  '  London,  W. ;  same  house,  96  Place  Yendfime,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Yia  Tomaso  Qrossi,  Milan ;  I  Calls  de  Valverde,  Madrid : 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Qallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisoh  Oasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Qrooers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  A  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicin’il  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Ha8Saj.l 

“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  qusdlty  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^HE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

-1-  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
coT^h  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  three;  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exdted  by  the  act  of  sucldng,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  I«.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  IS  stamps),  and  tins,  I4.  fid.,  labelled 
“Jame8  Epps  A  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
170  Piccadilly,  London.” 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  ^Queen’s” 

Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonic.  424.  dos.,  net. 

^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  « Sports- 

vT  man’s  Special  Quality,”  and  for  Travelling.  60$.  per  dos.,  net. 

/^RANT’S  M0R^:LLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  auppUed 

vX  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRANT,  DIs- 


VJ  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  ORAN’ 
iUery,  Maids  tone.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


AXTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  f  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  fid.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pdnted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedigreec  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  aooordi^  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cullen’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  fid.,  poet 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  4111  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price 74.  fid. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  54.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  fid. 
Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  (Tranbourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),W.C.  _ _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  remure 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 


Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Offloe  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. _ 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  s(^  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wlgmore  Street, 


'  J 


y 
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LINENS 

LINENS 

LINENS 

LINENS 


FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

Families  requiring  Household  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make  will 
then  be  apparent.  Fire  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2<.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  5s.  6d.  each.  Damask  Table 
Cloths,  8  yards  long,  11«.  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8s.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  3^  yards  long,  13s.  9<f. ;  4  yards  long,  14s. ; 
8  yards  long,  15s.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2s.  Hd. ;  3  yards  long,  5s.  6d. ;  2\  yards  long,  8s.  6d.  each.  Wide  Linen 
Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s. ;  fine  and  useful,  3s.  6d.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  description  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent 
on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT, 


(DBBCRIPnVK  CATALOOUK  POST  FRKK  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invitetl  to  inspect  the  new  “  Orine  ”  gold  fewelUry,  nuequallad  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewellery  is  beautifully  finished  ;  the  dceigns  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  r-xquisito  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rabies,  emeralds,  diamonds.  Sic. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings ; 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4r.  2d.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  si^et  Ring  ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links  ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs  ;  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  poet  free  on  receipt  of  is.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  £.  Clarke. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 

Eublic  in  PackftSf  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containingyfre  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
I  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHER  PRICED  PACKETS  AT  7«.  8d.  AND  124.  6d.  EACH,  EITHER  LADY’S  OR  GENTLEMAN’S. 

Opinions  op  the  Press.—**  Decidedly  good.” — *‘  Marvellous  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.” — ”  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — **  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.”—**  Deserves  great  praise.” — **  Art  can  do  no  more.” — “  Must  be  warmly  recei^^  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  approved  ofteill  be  exchanged,  or  the  money  returned,  if  sent  by  return  of  post. 

NOTICE. — Letters,  Sic.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  ”  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  S.E. — Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  Terms 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  propanition  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  k  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W:,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


THE  GREAT  PURIFIER  AND  RESTORER  OP  HEALTH. 

BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 


Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONE,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  effete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen's  TONIC-SALINE  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases,  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen's  TONIO-SALINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen's  TONIO-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bowen's  TONIO-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  toConsuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  care  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small- Pox,  Ac.,  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Bilious  ness,  and  Sea  Sickness 
Sold  at  2s.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

_ _ _ J.  H.  BOWEN,  01  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish.  Square,  London,  W. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  OS  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4i.  6<f.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
reetoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUEF-COLOtTBED 
WB.AFFEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRESS— 118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


I  UUAYElt'S  SULFUUK  tlAlK  KESTUKEK  Will  com- 
-LJ  plet«>ly  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfMtorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  IMttlos  at  Is.  8d.  each. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— It  ia  difficult  to  determine  what 

is  the  more  trying  to  health,  intense  cold  or  excessive  heat,  though 
everybody  knows  that  sadden  transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  t^m  with 
disease,  which  may  in  most  instances  be  staved  off  by  an  early  resort  to  these 
pnrifying,  regulating,  and  strengthening  Pills.  Tnis  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  medicine  affords  a  safe  and  easy  remedy  for  almost  every  constitutional 
wrong  which  climates,  changes,  or  dietetic  errors  can  engender,  and  effectually 
removes  any  weakness  self-indulgent  habits  may  have  induced.  In  all  conditions 
of  the  system  bordering  on  disease  indicate  1  by  apathy,  listlessness,  and  restless¬ 
ness,  Holloway’s  Pills  will  prove  especially  serviceable  in  begetting  a  vivacity 
ajipreciat^  by  both  sound  and  sick. 


pkENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

k-/ Veiretable.  and  the  beat  for  Bile.  Rnasma.  Btomneh.eehe.  Hiekneea.  Diddineaa. 


Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  6tomach-acbe,.Slckness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costivencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effoctoal.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1i.  1 

stamps  to  Dk.v7.il  THOM8<m,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hin,  Ixindon,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
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SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 

SLACK  S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON’S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OF  PUBE  SIIjVEB  OVEB  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVEB. 

FOB  SILVEB-LIKE  AFFEABANOE, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIF, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLING  SILVEB. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OP  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS, 

AT  MANUFACTURERS*  PRICES. 

CRUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18#.  6d.  to  120#. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12#. ;  DESSERT,  20#. ;  TABLE,  30#.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  PORKS,  80#. ;  DESSERT,  20#.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Oases,  50#.  to  130#. 
FISH-BATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  45#.  to  120#.  tiie  Dozen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185#.  to  250#. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  76#.  to  120#. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70s.  to  800#. 

BISCmT  BOXES,  16#.  6d.  to  85#. 

PRICE  OP  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  AR'nCLB  CAN  BE  HAD. 

Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

Bead  and 
Fancy  Patterns. 

£  #.  d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  16 

0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  Soap  Ladle  . 

0  9 

6 

0  18 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  16 

6 

1  Pish  Knife . 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  16 

6 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0  2 

6 

0  8 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  6 

0 

2  Sanoe  Ladles . 

0  5 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

1  Sngar  Sifter . 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  2 

6 

0  8 

0 

0  8 

6 

0  4 

0 

8  4 

0 

11  2 

8 

12  11 

6 

18  19 

6 

(^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

Vy  and  JOHN  SLA.CK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not’to 

come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 

O  LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

Is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8#.  6d.  to  6#. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10#.  to  30#. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65#.  to  120#. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8#.  to  6s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  6d.  to  60#. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4#.  6d.  to  30#. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6<f.  to  85#. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45#.  to  95#. 

Iron  Tn.^,  set  of  Three,  9#.  Od.  to  80#. 

Papier  M4oh6  ditto,  80#.  to  95#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6#.  6d.  to  14#.  6<2. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prise  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . ,  I  a  #•••  %•••  .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Enmvlngs,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongerv,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlei^,  Lo.  No  person  should  fiimish  without  one. 

EICHAED  &“J0HN  SLACK, 

xz&oiT2£02irca-z3xe/S  rro  zzsxb  h/LJi.j’^ST'sr, 

.  336  STEAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 
gENNETT’S 


WATCHES, 


GOLD  PRESENTATION 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

nno  CLOCK  purchasers.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

A.  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
ofFer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drai^g,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTOBT,  <4  and  U  Oheapalde, 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Elxhibition,  Philadelphia^ 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

J^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpot-like,  Splendid 
AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"P^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  ; -76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

EAL  &  SON,  195,  190,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

^EAL  &  SON. 

JgEDSTEADS. 

REDDING. 

JgEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (104th  Edition);  con¬ 
taining  450  IllustraUons,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  poet  on  application  to 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 
Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BKOWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years*  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 


Noth. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Joumid. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 

JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 


“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR." 

Lancet. 


FRY’S*  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  delicious  and  vidnable  article.’’— 5/andar<f. 

**  'The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  snch  choioe  quality.’’ — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hasaall. 

R  Y  ’  S  EXTRACT  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  valne  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfiuous  oil." — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

Ninx  Prize  Medaui  awarded  to  J.  8.  FRY  k  SONS. 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  may  be  used  with  confidence  by 

persons  sollering  from  headache,  indigestion,  bilious  ailments,  soorbutio 
complaints,  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  lowness  of  spirits,  restlessness  and 
bad  dreams,  ko.  Sold  by  all  Cbemisto 

Now  ready,  price  6d. 

‘‘THE  CAT.’» 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A  Tatxob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says : — "  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  neech  on  the 
Flogging  BUI  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.  ** 

Also,  In  same  oover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Joly  13, 1876, 
on  moving  for  Retoms. 

**  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  bat  on  this  occasion  we  oertiUnly  are  entirely  with  him." 

Army  and  Navy  Oasette. 

**  The  tbanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  servlre  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  pnbUo  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Piininhinent  in  the  Navy." — United  Service  Oasette. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 

n^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-L  the  Examinxr.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Bdneation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  1«.,  by  post  1#.  2<f. ;  cloth  2#.,  by  post  2#.  2d. 

London:  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.O. 
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Now  ready,  the  only  Library  Edition.  Tol.  I.,  Svo.,  price  13<.  6d. 

QHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  reprinted  from  First 

Editione,  and  edited  with  Note*  by  H.  Buxtox  Fokmax.  To  be  completed 
in  Four  Volnmee.  Vol.  II.  will  be  published  November  10th. 

London  :  REEVES  &  TURNER,  196  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


84  FLEET  STREET.  E.C. 


From  (he  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  20th,  1872. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE,  pnblished  daily  in  New  York,  circnlatee  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
4c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  *•  SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 


**For  man\f  peart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mott  wtdelp 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet" 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribune  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2a  Eight  tunes, 

post  free  27  stainiw.  iSise,  7^  by  2^  inches.  The  eight  tunes  may  be 


post  free  37  stainiw.  sise,  7^  by  2t  inches.  The  eight  tunes  may  be 
selected  from  the  following Hold  the  Fort— Sun  of  my  ^ul— Thy  will  be 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus— Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Rose  of 
Bummer— Meet  me  in  the  Lane,  Love— Watching  for  Pa— Madame  Angot— 
Danube  Walts  —Legend  Madame  Angot  —Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man — Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle — Oh  My,  Fio  for  Shame— Perhaps  She's  on  the 
Railway— Bun  ’Em  In— Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel- post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  4  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mysterious 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 


found  empty.  Pott  free  14  stamps.  THE  MAQIO  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  8NUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 


Jacques  Baum  4  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  4c.  Press,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  4c.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. 


One  Shilling, 

■OAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

-K-F  GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  Alumena  Gold.  For  cither  sex  in  any  clime. 
Poet  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

“  Very  ingenious.” — Figaro.  “  A  capital  invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac¬ 
curately.” — British  Mail,  April  13, 1876.  ‘‘  Wonderful  for  a  Shilling." — Budget. 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers*  List,  post  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address— 

Jacques  Baum  4  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


Price  2<f. ;  or  9«.  per  Himdrod. 


QPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 


Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd. 

T)AYMENT  of  MEMBERS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  'I 

A  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday.  April  6.  1870. 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Taylor, 

h  Revised 


The  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  284,  is  NOW 

READY. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Contexts. 

I.— STRAWBERRY  HILL. 

II.— THE  ARCrriC  REGIONS  AND  THE  ESKIMO. 

III. -LONDON  ALMS  AND  LONDON  PAUPERISM. 

IV. — THE  PAPAL  MONARCHY. 

V.— THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AN  INTERNATIONAL  HIGHWAY. 
VI.— PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SHAKSPBARE. 

VII. — THB  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

VIII. — LIFE  OP  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

IX.— THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


**  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  mott  injluential  Netetpaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Statet  vhat  our  oven  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 
England.” 


MR.  EDWARDS’S  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE 
DOMESTIC  USE  OF  FUEL. 

In  royal  8vo.,  amply  illustrated. 

QUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES.  Price  12«. 
gMOKY  CHIMNEYS.  Price  8«.  6rf. 

0N  THE  USE  OF  FUEL  IN  COOKING.  Price  5«. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FIRE-PLACES,  STOVES, 

AND  VENTILATION.  Price  6d. 

JMPROVED  FIRE-PLACES.  Price  Ia 
\7ENTILATION  AND  HEAT.  A  New  Edition  in  pre- 

V  poration. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  4  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


In  the  press, 

THB  FIRST  VOLUME  ENTITLED 


“A  MODERN  MINISTE  R.” 


*  a 

"VrEW  SONGS  and  BALLADS,  just  issued. by  Messrs. 

X  X  ROBERT  COCKS  4  CO.,  Publishers  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 


Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

He  will  Itemember  Thee  (Sacred).  J.  8.  Gilbert.  9t. 
Then  Comes  Rest  I  Odoardo  Barri.  4t. 

The  Song  of  the  Wind.  John  Hullah.  3i. 

Summer  Friends.  Ciro  Pinsuti.  34. 

Never  Again.  Alfred  Scott  Gatty.  3j. 

The  Life  of  the  Zephyr.  Fabio  Campana.  St. 

The  Message  to  Heaven.  Berthold  Tours.  84. 

Ocean  Voices.  Ciro  Pinsuti.  34. 

Why  Should  I  Pear  ?  Anne  Fricker.  34. 

’Miilst  the  Lilacs.  Odoardo  Barri.  34. 

When  I  Remember  I  Alfred  Scott  Gatty.  84. 

The  Prodigal’s  Return.  W.  T.  Wrlghton.  84. 

All  post  free  at  half-price  in  stamps.  • 


/^CEAN  VOICES.  The  New  Song,  by  Ciro  Pinsuti.  3«. ; 

post  free  18  stamps.  ”A  capital  song,  capable  of  a  great  deal  in  the 
hands  of  a  musician.” — Western  Daily  Prett. 

l^ON’T  FORGET  ME.  A  new  and  very  sweet  Song, 

L'  By  C.  P1X8UTI.  Haunts  the  memory.  Compass  C  to  D.  Post  free  for 


18  stamps.  Also  by  the  same  Composer,  IN  SHADOW  LAND.  Some  price. 
London  :  Rodkrt  Cocks  4  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDonald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Alec  Forbes,’*  4c. 


NOEA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  ”  Old  Middleton’s  Money,”  4c.  3  vols. 

”  A  very  powerful  and  interesting  story ;  bright,  fresh,  and  sparkling,  and 
written  In  an  agreeable  and  fascinating  style.” — Examiner. 


POWEE’S  PAETNER:  By  M.ay  Byrne. 


”  A  powerfully  wjltten  story.  It  never  for  an  instant  flags  either  in  incident 
or  interest.” — Messenger.  •  f  .  ,  1 


MxiJOR  VANDERMERE.  By  tlie  Author  of 

”  Ursula’s  Love  Story.”  3  vols. 

“  The  readers  of  this  novel  will  have  plenty  of  [good  love-making,'  pleasant 
talk,  and  agreeable  pooplo.” Standard.  , 


EFFIE  MxiXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith.  3  vols. 

A  good  and  well-written  novel.” — Literary  World. 


MARK  EYLMEE’S  REVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Spender,  Author  of  Jocelyn’s  Mistake,”  4c.  8  vols.  [Next  v^ek. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF 


MY  LITTLE  LADY.  By  E.  Fb.\nces  Poynteb.  M 


Illustrated  by  B.  J.  Poynteb,  R.A.  64.,  bound.  Forming  the  New 
Volume  of  ”  Hurst  and  Blackett’s  Standard  Library.** 

**  The  whole  book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story.** 
_  Saturday  Revieie. 


HURST  4  BLAC7KBTT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS 


Containing  STA^DA  RD  WORKS,  in  the  EKQLISII  LA  SGUA  GE,  of  EUROPE  A  N 
LITERATURE,  on  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  ARCHE¬ 
OLOGY,  THEOLOGY,  A  NTiqUITIES,  SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  NA  TURAL 
HISTORY,  POETRY,  ART,  FICTION,  with  DICTIONARIES,  ATLASES, 
and  other  BOOKS  of  REFERENCE;  comprising  Translations  from  the  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Danish,  Icelandic,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

Price  8«.  or  bs,  per  Volnme  (with  exceptions).  A  Complete  Set,  in  650  vols., 
price  £135  IOj.  Full  Catalogaes  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

KBOBNT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRABIES. 

The  TRAGEDIES  of  ALFIERI,  complete,  inclading 

those  published  p«)sthumoasly.  Translated  from  the  Italian.  Edited  by 
Edgar  Alfred  Bowuing,  C.B.  With  a  Preface,  containing  a  short  Sketch 
of  the  Poet’s  Life.  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  Is. 

This  translation  is  in  the  main  that  of  Lloyd.  Mr.  Bowring  has  carefully 
compared  the  whole  with  the  original,  making  considerable  alterations,  with  a 
view  to  attaining  greater  accuracy,  and  has  also  added  the  three  posthumous 
tragedies  not  hitherto  included. 

MOLIERE’S  dramatic  works.  Translated 

into  English  Prose  by  C.  H.  Wall,  Author  of  ‘  The  Student’s  French 
Grammar.’  With  a  short  Life  and  a  Portrait.  Vol.  I.  Post  8to.  ,  Zs.  Qd. 
each.  [Vol.  II.  shortly. 

This  translation  is  entirely  new.  'The  French  Edition  eraplo)'ed  Is  that  of  M. 
Ch.  Lonandre.  'Two  Plays,  “La  Jalousie  du  Barbouilld,”  and  “Le  MMecin 
Volant,”  are  here  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time. 

[A  reprint  of  the  first  volume  has  already  been  called  for. 

JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER’S  WORKS. 

VoL  I.,  containing  “The  Autobiography”  (a  Fragment),  “Levana”  (an 
EUsay  on  Education),  and  a  short  Prefatory  Biography.  Post  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
The  “  Autobiography  ”  is  here  translated  for  the  first  time.  [Shortly. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  DRAMATIC  ART.— The  History 

and  Character  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays.  By  Dr.  Hermann’ Ulrici.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  'Third  Edition  of  the  German,  with  Additions  and  Corrections 
by  the  Author,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz,  Translator  of  Professor  Else’s  “  Essays 
on  Shakespeare  ’’  and  Dr.  Schliemann’s  “  Troy  and  ito  Remains.”  2  vols., 
post  8vo.,  Ts.  [  Vol.  II.  now  ready. 

The  following  headings  to  the  Nine  Books,  into  which  this  Work  ibs  divided, 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  scope,  and  of  the  German  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Author  has  tieated  his  subject : — History  of  the  English  Drama — The  Life 
and  times  of  Shakspearc— Shakspeare’s  Dramatic  Style  in  relation  to  that  of 
his  Contemporaries— Shakspeare’s  Tragedies— Shakspeare’s  (Comedies— ^ak- 
qieare’s  Historical  Dramas— The  Plays  ascribed  to  .shakspeare,  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  which  is  doubtful — History’  ot  Sbakspeare’s  Plays  in  England — in 
Germany. 

POEMS  of  ROBERT  GREENE,  CHRISTOPHER 

MARLOWE,  and  BEN  J0N60N.  Edited,  with  Critical  and  Historical  Notes 
and  separate  Memoirs  of  the  three  Poets,by  Robert  Bell.  Poet  8vo.,  3i.  6</. 
Robert  Bell's  ‘  English  Poets,’  of  which  the  present  Poems  formed  two  volumes 
in  the  Original  Edition,  are  of  such  known  excellence  as  to  require  no  word  of 
commendation. 

PERCY’S  RELIQUES  of  ANCIENT  ENGLISH 

POETRY,  consisting  of  Old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our 
Earlier  Poets,  together  with  some  few  of  later  date.  Collected  by  Thomas 
Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore.  A  new  Edition.  By  J.  V.  Prichard. 
2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  7«. 

The  Editor’s  aim  in  this  Edition  has  been  to  effect  a  correct  reproduction  of 
the  ‘  Reliques  ’  as  put  forth  during  Percy’s  life.  For  this  purpose,  the  four 
Earliest  Editions  have  been  carefully  collated  with  the  folio  JlS.  The  Glossary 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  an  Index  has  also  been  added.  A  few 
explanatory  footnotes,  the  fniit  of  late  research,  increase  the  already  copious 
stock ;  hut  the  paternity  of  all  such  is  distinctly  noted. 

The  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  froDi  the  Earliest  Times 

till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640.  By  Samuel  Shaiu’E.  With  2 
Maps  and  upwu’ds  of  400  Illustrative  Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  IOj.  [.Voic  ready. 

The  EPIGRAMMATISTS  :  a  Selection  from  the  Epi¬ 
grammatic  Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times.  With  In¬ 
troduction,  Notes,  Observations,  Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con¬ 
nected  with  Epigrammatic  Literature,  and  Three  Separate  Indexes.  Bv  the 
]^v.  Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged,  with  many  new  Epigrams,  principally  of  an  amusing  character. 
Post  8vo.,  6j. 

This  Vohune  is  the  most  complete  Work  on  Epigrams  yet  issued.  It  contains 
upwards  of  1,850  specimens,  selected  from  about  490  authors  of  all  nations,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Archilochus  (B.c.  6.^0),  and  ending  with  our  present  Laureate. 
Blight  Biographical  Notices  are  attached  to  each  Author,  and  Explanations, 
Notes.  Comparisons,  and  An  ’cdotes  are  given  wherever  the  Epigrams  are  made 
more  interesting  by  such  mean8.[A  reprint  of  this  work  has  already  been  called  for. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOP- 

MENT  of  EUROPE.  By  John  William  Dilaper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  A  New 
and  (Reaper  Edition,  Revised  throughout  by  the  Author.  2  vole.,  post 
8vo.,  IOj. 

Social  advancement  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  law  as  is 
bodily  growth.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  miniature  of  the  life  of  a  nation. 
To  demonstrate  and  illustrate  these  two  propositions  is  the  special  object  of  this 
work.  [A  reprint  cf  these  volumes  has  already  been  called  for. 

POMPEII :  its  Baildinffs  and  Antiquities.  An  Account 

of  the  City,  with  full  descriptfon  of  the  Remains  and  Recent  Excavations, 
and  also  an  Itinerary  for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly  300 
Wood  Engravings,  a  large  Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum.  Fourth  and 
(Cheaper  ^ition.  Poet  8vo.,  7j.  id. 

This  edition  (the  fourth)  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  has  been  enlarged  by 
adding  descriptions  of  the  more  important  discoveries  made  up  to  the  year  1874. 
The  Plan  has  also  been  altered  in  accordance  with  the  recent  discoveries,  and 
Three  fresh  Engravings  inserted. 

The  BETROTHED  :  being  a  Translation  of  ‘  I  Promessi 

Bposi.’  By  Alessandro  Manzoni.  With  numerous  lUujstrations.  Post 
8vo.,  1  vol.,  732  pages,  bs.  -  t- 

This  is  the  only  complete  English  translation  of  the  work.  It  forms  the  First 
Volume  of  a  New  Library  entitled  the  ‘  Novelist’s  Library.’  The  two  following 
novels  have  already  been  add^,  and  others  are  in  preparation. 

The  THEATRE  of  the  GREEKS :  a  Treatise  on  the 

History  and  Exhibition  of  the  Greek  Drama.  With  a  Supplementary 
Treatise  on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of  the  Grwk  Dramatists, 
and  numerous  Illustrations  from  the  best  Ancient  Authorities.  By  John 
WiLUAM  Donaldson,  D.D.  Eighth  Edition.  Post  8vo.,  bs.  -  , , 

The  present  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  seventh  (the  last  edited  by  Dr.  Donalu* 
son),  with  a  few  slight  modifications  and  omissions  which  were  found  necessary 
to  make  the  book  of  the  requisite  size. 

London ;  GEORGE  BELL  it  SONS,  York  Street,  Coveut  Garden. 


At  every  Bookseller’s  in  the  United  Klngilom,  price  One  Shilling,  with 
NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

THE 


BELGRAVIA  ANNUAL 


(JONTK.\T8. 

THE  CONFISCATED  WEEDS.  By  James  Pa yn.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
COMING  EVENTS.  Illustrated  by  B.  Wagner. 

CARMAGNOLE  :  or.  The  Wickedest  Woman  in  France.  By  Oboroe  Augustus 
Sala. 

THE  IMPROPER  SPECTRE.  With  Illustrations  by  James  Sullivan. 

PLAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 

AT  THE  DOOR.  IlhLstrated  by  Laura  Blood. 

MONSIEUR  BLAISE.  By  DUTTON  Cook. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB.  Illustrated  by  Agnes  Furnival. 

THE  ROCKING  STONE  OF  TREGUNC.  By  Katharine  S,  Macquoid. 

Illustrated  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

HER  LAST  APPEARANCE.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 

THE  OLD  BELL-RINGER.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  Illnstrotod  by  R.  P. 

IsKITXjH 

THE  PARSON’S  PUPIL.  By  8.  J.  MacKknna.  Illustrated  by  J.  Mahoitet. 
NELLY  O’HARA ;  or,  The  Half  Brothers. 

THE  LADIES  VANE,  SPINSTERS. 


Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  IOj.  id. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts 
by  the  Author. 

Small  8yo.,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  6j. 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN,  and  other  FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Bridget  and  J  qua  Kavanagh.  With  30  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr 
Smith.  _ 

CroMTu  8vo.,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  price  6f. 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS :  Vers  de  Societe.  By  J. 

Abhbt-Stkrry. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  7j.  id. 

FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary, and 

Anecdotal.  By  Wn.UAM  Jones.  F.8.A.  With  Hundreds  of  lUastrations 
of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 


New  Edition  of  **  Brand’s  Antiquities.** 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  7j.  id. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

chiefiy  illustrating  the  Origin  of  onr  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitious.  By  John  Brand.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Blus. 
An  entirely  New  and  ^viaed  Edition,  with  numerous  lUustrationi. 


Small  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  price  is. 

JEUX  D’ESPRIT,  Written  and  Spoken,  of 'the 

later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 


New  and  Popular  Edition  of  **  Sanson*s  Memoirs.** 

1  Yol.,  crown  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  id. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  SANSON  FAMILY:  Seven 

Generations  of  Executioners.  Compiled  from  Private  Documents  In 
possession  of  the  Family.  By  Hbnri  Sanhon.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  an  Introduction  by  Camille  BarrErb. 


Brillat-Savarin's  “Physiology  of  Taste.** 

Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6j. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART  ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  “  Physiologle  da  Gofit”  ot 
Brillat-Savarin.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  £.  ANDKit80M,M.A. 


8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  31j.6(f. 

LOST  ROSE,  and  other  STORIES.  By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid.  _ 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  Sj.  6J. 

The  PRINCE  of  ARGOLIS:  a  Story  of  the  Old 

Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  Motr  Smith.  With  130  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  _ 

Mark  Twain's  New  Work. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  id. 

ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By  Mark 

Twain.  _ 

New  'Volume  of  the  Golden  Library. 

Square  16mo.,  uniform  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  Series,  price  2j. 

LETTERS  and  SOCIAL  AIMS.  By  Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson.  _____________ 

Price  One  Shilling,  with  Fonr  Illustrations.  - 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


LATHAM’S  JOHNSON  IN  ONE  VOLUME 


Iq  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  price  24«.  cloth, 


Monthly,  One  Shilling. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 


A  NEW  DICTIONARY 


No.  CCV.  (for  NOVEMBER). 

Covncovi. 

1.  CHARLOTTE  BRONTS  :  A  Monograph.  By  T.  Wemtbs  Rnn. 
(Chneluded.) 

3.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  **  A  Princeu 
of  Thule,'*  Ac.  Chapters  XL.-XLIII. 

3.  ATTIC  ORATORS.  By  H.  Nkttlbsihip. 

4.  HISTORIC  PHRASES.  By  H.  Sitthkrlaxd  Edwards. 

5.  THE  WAGNER  FESTIVAL  AT  BAYREUTH.  By  Rev.  C. 

Halpord  Hawkirh. 

6.  ROMANTICISM.  By  Waltkr  H.  Pateb. 

7.  THE  SILENT  POOL.  By  K.  S.  M. 

8.  THE  RE.SULTS  OP  FIVE  YEARS  OP  COMPULSORY  EDU- 

CATION.  By  William  Jack,  LL.D.,  formerly  one  of  H.M.’8 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

9.  THE  EASTERN  QUF.STION  PROM  THE  POINT  OP  VIEW 

OF  THE  EASTERN  CHRI8TIAN.S. 

NOTE  TO  SIR  CHARLES  DILKE’S  ARTICLE  ON  “ENGLISH 
INFLUENCE  IN  CHINA."  By  Sir  T.  Douolab  Porstth. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 


By  R.  G.  LA.THAM,  M.A.  M.D.  &c. 

Late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Professor  of  English  in 
University  College,  London. 

Abridobd  from  Dr.  Latham’s  Edition  of  Johnson’s  Engush  Dictionart, 
And  compressed  into  One  Volume. 


From  the  EXAMINER  Netespapert  Sept.  2,  1876. 

“  The  superiority  of  Dr.  Latham’s  large  edition  in  four  volumes  of  Todd's 
Johnson  made  it  inevitable  that  it  should  be  reproduced  in  a  form  calculated  to 
Increase  the  well-deserved  popularity  hitherto  drcnmscribed  by  its  ooetUness 
and  magnitude.  The  very  useful  edition  before  us  is  reduced  by  a  moiety  of 
bulk,  and  neatly  got  up  as  a  single  volume,  which,  notwithstanding  the  free  ex> 
cLsion  of  illustrative  extracts,  reaches  after  all  the  portly  dimensions  of  about 
1,600  pages.  Thus  the  compendium  is  rendered  handy  and  comparatively  cheap, 
while  the  essential  features  of  the  integral  work  have  been  preserved.  ...  As  a 
reference  on  orthography  the  reduced  edition  will  hold  its  own  against  all  rivals, 
nearly  all  the  separate  words  being  retained.  The  excellence  of  the  etymological 
department  conrtitutes  the  special  merit  of  this  as  of  the  larger  dictionary.  The 
prefixed  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English  Language  contains  much  that  is  new, 
and  is  a  very  clear,  instructive,  and  suggestive  essay.  The  triple  division 
of  the  dialects  is  dlMussed,  and  their  literary  importance  traced  with  pre¬ 
cision.  Their  continental  affinities  are  bandied  with  much  ingenuity.  .  .  . 
The  Dictionary  itself  will  be  found  very  useful  as  a  universal  glossary  of  modem 
English,  and  as  a  book  of  general  reference.  Such  a  work  is  more  needed  than 
people  are  disposed  to  acknowledge  Very  few,  if  any,  could  read  through  a 
volume  of  Froudb  or  Tennyson  without  encountering  many  terms  quite  strange 
to  them,  which  are  by  no  means  invariably  explained  by  the  context.  For  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  Milton,  Bacon,  or  Shakespeare,  constant  use  of  a 
ffictionary  is  requisite.  The  efforts  of  lexicography  to  supersede  special  glos¬ 
saries  must  be  only  partially  successful,  but  after  applying  a  severe  test  to  Dr. 
Latham’s  abridgment  we  can  assert  that  as  to  completeness  it  comes  np  to  a 
high  standard.  .  .  .  The  question  for  the  critic  of  such  a  work  is  not  whether 
he  can  find  blemishes,  but  whether  they  are  so  thickly  strewn  as  to  serionsly 
detract  from  its  value.  We  can  only  say  that  Dr.  Latham’s  abridgnnent  might 
be  in  practical  use  for  years  without  a  distinct  error  being  discovered,  and  that 
most  of  his  shortoomings  arc  common  to  all  his  rivals,  whom  he  distances  in 
several  important  particulars.  In  spite  of  sundry  misprints,  the  sad  mechanic 
exercise  of  reduction  and  revision  has  brought  credit  to  the  industry  of  the 
Editor  and  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietor-'.*  We  mast  not  fail  to  recollect  that, 
notwithstanding  recent  corrections  and  additions,  the  chief  part  of  the  volume 
reproduces  the  original  work  of  Sajmdbl  Johnson.” 


WILLIAM  BLACK 


AUTHOR  OF  “A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE, 


Edition,  note  ready. 


This  day,  in  6  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  64s. 

BANCROFT’S  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES 

of  AMERICA  from  the  DISCOVERY  of  the  CONTINENT. 

[New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised. 
ThU  day.  In  8vo.,  price  9i.  With  Map  and  Plan. 

DUTCH  GUIANA.  By  W.  Gifford  Palgravb, 

Author  of  “  Travels  in  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,’  Ac. 

With  80  lUnstrations  by  the  Author. 

JOHNNYKIN  and  the  GOBLINS.  By  Charles 

Lxland  (Hans  Brcitmann).  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  64.  [This  day. 
With  lUnstrations  by  Walter  Crane. 

^  CARROTS :  ”  Just  a  Little  Boy.  By  Ennis 

Graham,  Author  of  “  Tell  Mo  a  Story."  Globe  8vo.,  gilt,  44. 6d.  [This  day. 
This  day,  in  crown  8vo.,  price  64. 

The  CALIFORNIANS.  By  Walter  M.  Fisher. 
MANUAL  of  MARKS  on  POTTERY  and  POR- 

CELAIN.  By  W.  H.  Hooper  and  W.  0.  Philups.  A  Dictionary  of  Easy 
Beferenoe.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  16mo.,  44. 6(/.  [This day. 

MODERN  PHYSICAL  FATALISM  and  the  DOC- 

TRINB  of  EVOLUTION.  By  Professor  T.  R.  Birks.  Including  an 
Examination  of  Mr.  H.  Spencer’s  First  Principles.  Crown  8vo.,  64. 

[This  day. 

DIFFICULTIES  of  BELIEF,  in  connection  with 

the  Creation  and  the  Fall,  Redemption  and  Judgment.  By  Professor  Birks. 
Crown  8vo.,  64.  [.Secowd  Edition,  enlarged,  this  day. 

A  COURSE  of  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL 

PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Michxbi.  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  Lanolet,  B.A. 
Crown  8 VO.,  64.  [This  day. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  this  day. 

PRACTICAL  BIOLOGY,  a  Course  of  Elementary 

Instruction  In.  By  Professor  HrxLEY,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  M.B., 
D.Sc.  Crown  8vo.,  64. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  this  day. 

PROFESSOR  FAWCETT’S  MANUAL  of  POLI¬ 

TICAL  ECONOMY.  Crown  8ro.,  12». 

This  Edition  has  been  carefully  Revised  throughout,  and  New  Illustrations 
introduced.  It  also  contains  Two  New  Chapters  on  “  The  Depreciation  of 
Silver  "  and  “  The  Recent  Discoveries  of  Gold  and  Silver.” 


London,  LONGMANS  &  00.  and  the  ether  Proprietors, 


A  New  and  (Cheaper  Edition  of 


MR.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

To  be  published  In  Monthly  Volumes,  in  Crown  octavo, 
with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Cabinet  Edition  will  comprise  in  six  volumes  at  64.  each  the  Contents  oi 
the  five  octavo  volumes  of  the  present  Edition,  revised  and  prepared  for  this 
l^ition  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  I. — The  ORIGIN  of  the  WAR. 

Sixth  Edition,  will  be  published  in  December. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MB.  B.  D.  BIiACKMOBB. 
^HE  CORNIJILL  MAGAZINE  for  November  contains 

-L  the  First  Part  of  a  New  Story,  entitled  EREMA  ;  or,  MY  FATHER’S 
SIN,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Author  of  “  Lorna  Doone,"  “  Alice  Lorraine,"  Ac. 
With  an  Illustration.  _ 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  203. 

[E  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  November.  With 

Illostrationa  by  George  do  Maukibr  and  Frank  Dicksee. 

Contents. 

EREMA  ;  or.  My  Father’s  Sin.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  I. — 

A' Lost  Landmark.  II. — A  Pacific  Sunset.  III. — ^A  Sturdy 
Colonist.  IV. — The  “King  of  the  Mountains.”  V.— Uncle 
Sam.  VT. — A  Britisher. 

THE  LAWS  OP  DREAM  FANCY. 

THOUGHTS  ON  CRITICISM,  BY  A  CRITIC. 

ACROSS  THE  PEATFIELDS.  Chap.  VII.— Coffee.  Vm.— A 
Country  Dance.  IX. — An  Explanation.  X. — The  Lodge  in 
the  Garden  of  Cucumbers.  XI. — Farewell  to  Visy. 

FORGOTTEN  JOKES. 

ON  TURKISH  WAYS  AND  TURKISH  WOMEN.  Part  II. 

CARITX.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  XVI. — Sunday  Evening. 
XVn.— Edward.  XVIII.— Telling  Tales. 


MACMILLAN’S  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

Nev  Volumes  now  ready: — 

THE  H.VRBOUR  BAR.  Cheaper  Edition. 

CASTLE  DALY,  By  Annie  Keaht.  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition. 

A  YORK  and  A  LANCASTER  ROSE.  By  Annie  Heart. 

OWEN  GWYNNE’S  GREAT  WORK.  By  Lady  Augusta 
Noel.  New  Edition. 

THE  CUR.ATE  in  CHARGE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Sixth  Edition. 

THE  MAID  of  KILLEENA ;  and  other  Tales.  By  William 
Black.  (Cheaper  Edition. 


MACMILLAN  Si  CO.,  LONDON, 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place, 


Printed  f-or  the  Proprietor  by  8POTTI8 WOODS  Si  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-street  Sqnare,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride.  In  the  City  of  London  :  and  Pabllahed  by 
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